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COTTON CLUB 


BOYS 


OF FRANKLIN COUNTY, GEORGIA | 
averaged 


2093 Pounds 


Seed Cotton Per Acre |: 


; The cotton was produced at an average 
cost of $49.82 per acre, and the average 
profit per acre above the cost of production 
was $70.86 per acre. 
































«The average application of plant-food 
at planting time was 40 pounds available 
phosphoric acid, 11 pounds of nitrogen and 
14 pounds of potash. 

In addition, each acre was side-dressed 
with 200 pounds of 


Calcium Nitrate | 


15% Nitrogen = 18.2% Ammonia 
20% Calcium (56% limestone equivalent) 





Be goed to your crops and soil. Write for Pamphlets 
Nes. 11 and 21, for information and prices, or 
the name of nearest dealer to 








Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation | 
New York Atlanta | 

Plant City Memphis Shreveport | 
(Address nearest office) | 


SYNTHETIC ['\'] NITROGEN 


Use MORE NITROGE” for MORE PROFIT 


Raleigh 
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OUR GUARANTEE Pets S97, cover 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 


We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razoron 30 day trial. 
it satisfactory, costs $2.50. Hf not. costs ing. Fine Horechide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 TIMORE, MD. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 








E GUARANTEE Progresstve Farmer advertisements RE- 

LIABLE. If im writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw vour advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report amy unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman | 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


































| keeping up 


} getting in 


| and to 


| month. 


_I See By the Ads 
byt 


W 


ask me quéstions about 


happened last week. I ain't 


got nothin’ to say and I ain't sayin’ that 


I'm heme, me and Marthy’s gettin’ along 
all right, and weve 
had a lot of rain 
Nothin’ else 


busi- 





i 
lately. 





ain't nobody’s 
ness and I ain’t tellin’ 
it. 

Now 
that out 
down to 
vith my piece in this 
paper. I got a letter 
here I want you all 
to read so 
know I ain’t the only 
home when a little 


we've had 
let’s get 
business 








you ll 


BILL CASPER 


man as has trouble at 
dyspepsia gets the best of the old woman. 






Now you just read this here letter :— 
Grover, North Carolina, R.F.D. 
Dear Mr. Casper:— 
I'm 1 great reader The Progressive 
Farmer, and it’s the best paper that’s come 


out of the printing office—and I’ve been 
You oug 
honor 


When 





with your pieces in it. 





oO 


having the 
sure be. 


complimented in 
that 


to feel 


paper. I'd 





my husband read your piece last week he 
just laughed and handed me the paper say 
ing, “Bill sure has ‘hit’ you this time.” 
That's the one where Martha was hollering 
at you. He said that was me. 

Well, I knew God had made all men alike 
but I certainly didn’t know they all had to 
be hollered at. A man is just like those 


dry cows. They know they are not good fo 
anything only to eat, and that’s the only 
time man ever thinks about home is 

eating time And if the cows wait on the 
men folks to give them shucks they will all 
be dry And for dresses, if you men folks 


would do 
And if the 
work 
to run 


would get us pretty dresses we 
look at, 


stay at 


for other men to too. 


folks didn’t 
wouldn’t have the gas 


women home, and 


man 


Save, a 


Ford much less a big fine car. 


Just let a woman say anythimg about want- 
ing to go somewhere—he hasn't got a bit. of 
gas, tires are too bad, or weather isn’t fit to 
But just let someone else come along 
and say go—tank will be running over with 
gas, tires are perfect, and weather never w: 


be out. 





is enough to makc 


any better. Well, a man 
a woman holler at them. 
So just take it, Bill, with a smile, for 


woman's nerves get the best of her when 
s about half a dozen little ones to look 
after and a thing but her, for 
is never at home only at eating times 
So now 


she ha 
no one to do 
a man 
either hunting or fishing. 
if you have the money Marthy ought to have 
gets out 


as I said 


a car by all means, for if she ever 


of the dough pan long enough she needs the | 
fresh air. Well, excuse writing, Bill, as I'm 
a hurry to get in the dough pan myself, 
and expect I'll get hollered at now, you 
lever say anything about this note, but I 
vanted you to know how we enjoy your 
pieces. MRS. - 

Sister—I sure am proud of what you 


say about my pieces. It looks like a lot 
f folks enjoys gettin’ the truth told onc« 
in awhile. Your old man could tell it was 
he truth the minute he seen it. 


Brother—I see fellow suf- 
I'm plumb proud to hear from you 
know that huntin’ and fishin’ js 
good up your way. I wish we lived close 
enough for me to go with you 
awhile. I have to go myself sometimes 
when things gets most too hot around the 
house. Ain't it peaceful and quiet, though, 


you are a 
ierer. 


once in 


| out on the creek aiter a storm at home? 


Sister—I'’m a great lover of the women 
folks. I’m proud my wife is one of them. 
I'm always proud to hear from them. Us 
men has got to be good to them. I don't 
reckon nobody knows how a woman sut- 
fers. But that ain't nothin’ to what 
wou'd suffer if she lost her tongue. Here’s 
What a pity there 


she 


to the women folks. 
ain't of them. 
Now 


their 
tii 


more 
I don’t want nobody to forget to 
Save papers this March. Remem- 
ber the editor of this paper is gom’ to 
give me a lot of money to give away. I'll 
tell you all about it the last paper 
But you'll have to have all your 
March papers if you get a chance to win 
the prize. 


this 


Yours truly, 
7 


LL CASPER. 
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s= Without Poiso 
A New Exterminator that ” 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R -O can be used about the home, barn or Poultry 
yard withabsolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 


Poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, a 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. unde, 


c un 
the Connable process which insures maligne 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 


State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials, 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee, 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R=O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 











tractor. Keeps your top soil and fertilizer 
at home. Try MARTIN 10 days our risk. 
a Owensboro Ditcher & 
Ggader Co. Box 6031 
wensboro, 2 
Kentucky 


; | Bocarreniesny, uucusrmisiomen > 7/0 





Diarrhea 


Avoid the usual loss of 
chicks by putting Avicol 
in the drinking water. 
Positively prevents and 
stopsdiarrhea and bowel 
diseases. Quickly revives 
dying chicks. Endorsed 
by thousands who have 
used it with perfect suc- 
cess, year after year. Send 50c for liberal 
package, or $1 for extra-large economy size. 
The best remedy you ever used, or money 
refunded. Burrell-Dugger Co., 828 Postal 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 











CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A standard veterinary and human 


liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS Wea 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams S, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneceé 
sury. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, M¢ 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


i ustoccoane 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Tidy Up the Farm; Start a Garden Record; More Feed Crops; What to Plant Now 


1. The Farm Alarm Clock: Five Reminders 
for Immediate Attention 
ET’S make love to our gardens. Then we will not 
neglect them at critical times. And the garden 
pay days we like so well will bring us more pay 
and come a little oftener. 

2. It is sprucing up time for the front yard, lawn, 
garden, and orchard—for the whole 
farm, in fact. Travel in 150 coun- 
ties of the Carolinas and Virginia 
within the last_ 24 months gives 
positive proof that these things are 
painfully negiected in the average 
country home. We should remem- 
ber that our children and our chil- 
dren's children will be affected one 
way or another | 





by the home sur- 
roundings we provide for them in our own day. 

3. Pigs in March will become hogs that top the 
market in August and September only if they are at- 
tentively cared for when they come, given a good grow- 
ing start, and then kept growing rapidly until finished 
for market. Oats and rape and kale sowed now for 
their pasturage will supply needed vitamines econom- 
ically and will wonderfully help the pigs to make hogs 
of themselves on schedule time. 

4. Terraces need to be both broad and high. No 
foundation work for the year’s farming is more impor- 
tant. We need not be afraid of throwing them up too 
high, for we do not know how great a rainfall they 
will have to withstand; and we need not be afraid of 
getting them too broad, for the extra breadth we give 
them is just that much more land well plowed. 

5. Spraying is like fighting fire in the woods. Some 
jobs of fire-fighting may be more thorough than others, 
but the only good job of putting out a fire is the per- 
fect job. The spray we use in orchards and garden 
may be all right and just the thing needed, but in 9 
times out of 10 when it does not finish the disease or 
insect we are fighting, it is because we do not apply the 
spray thoroughly. All the surface must be covered. 
And it takes the right kind of spraying equipment and 
that kept in high-powered working condition to do this 
as it should be done. 


Il. Field Crops to Plant Last Half of March 
nN that mid-March is here we find that there is 


a world of work “brought forward” from Feb- 
ruary—work that should have been done cer- 
tainly before March and much of it 
that should have been done at any op- 
Portune time since last September. 
Neglect of work that can and should 
be done in the fall and winter is the 
cause of a large part of the poor farm- 
ing on poor land done by poor farmers. 
Right now many fields on which we in- 
tended to sow oats in January or Feb- 
Tuary remain bare. We just could not 
et the work done in February for the 
feason that rain fell (here in Wake 
County, North Carolina) on 12 of the 
2 days and so much fell that rainfall 
Was heavier than in any year but one 
in 25 years—6.99 inches in Raleigh. 
“What can we plant after the middle 
. : sometimes. It 
ed earlier?” is a question that many 0! Me: 
US are asking, knowing that we may run cultivator into 
Short on feed before the summer is past. 
Oats. —The oat is the most important 
emergency feed crop that we can sow 
m™ March. Sow 214 to 3% bushels of 
rt (90-day) oats on well disked (not 
do it better, 





F 


was made on the farm of Master Farmer L, 
We are reptoducing it here to call attention (1) to the conversion of 
a two-horse row opener, saving the cost of one man, and (2) to the bolting 
together of two planters, thereby saving the time and labor of one man and one mule. 

In the the first place, we have a worker laying off two rows at one time and in the way to stir up a redhot interest in 
second, a two-row planter made by bolting together two one-row planters, > 
through two matched pieces of 1x3 or 1x2 boards, the bolts inserted, and there you are! 
It requires only a minute.or two to put these simple labor savers on or take them off. 


fertilizer analyzing 4Nit-12Phos-0Pot (or 8Nit-24Phos- 
QPot) for the mountains, and for the clay soils of the 
Piedmont; and 5Nit-10Phos-3Pot (or 10-20-6) for the 
Coastal Plains. Follow with a top-dressing carrying 
from 15 to 30 pounds of nitrogen four weeks after the 
seeds are sowed. The oat crop can be used for pas- 
turage, hay, or grain, and is about the only crop that 
we can sow now for ripe grain before July 1. 

Other crops that are now in season for sowing in the 
Upper Piedmont and mountain regions, but just a little 
late in the Coastal Plains, are :— 

Lespedeza.—Sow 15 to 20 pounds of seed on fall- 
or spring-sowed small grain, on pasture land, and even 
abandoned fields, for grazing, hay, or seed, or all three. 
Fertilize with 200 pounds of superphosphate. 

Sweet Clover.—Sow 15 to 20 pounds of seed on 
small grain, as suggested for lespedeza, but be sure that 
the land is well limed and that the soil or seed is inocu- 
lated. Fertilize sweet clover with 400 pounds of a fer- 
tilizer analyzing about 34 to 1% per cent nitrogen, 14 
per cent phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent potash; or 300 
pounds of this mixture :— 

100 pounds nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia; 

1,700 pounds superphosphate; 

200 pounds muriate of potash. 

Rape and Kale.—Probably the best grazing crops 
we can sow or drill now for hogs and poultry are rape 
and kale. Sow five pounds of seed broadcast or two 
pounds in two-foot drills. Manure and fertilize heavily 
on rich, well prepared ground. Sow at once and cover 
the seeds not over % inch. Broadcast 400 to 600 pounds 
of a fertilizer analyzing about 5Nit-10Phos-4Pot or 
mix :— 

550 pounds nitrate of soda, 


,250 pounds superphosphate, and 


200 pounds of muriate of potash, 


Alsike, Mammoth, Red, and White clovers can 
be sowed now in both the mountains and Piedmont. 
Spring vetch and Canada field peas will make early 
grazing on good landy It is not too late to sow alfalia 
in the Upper Piedmont and mountain regions. 


Carpet grass and Dallis in the Coastal Plains low- 
lands will not afford grazing this spring or summer but 
they may now be sowed on fall- or spring-sowed small 
grain and with lespedeza will on adapted soils make 
as good pastures as any combination, not excepting 
their use with Bermuda in pastures. 





TWO IN ONE SAVES ONE IN TWO 
of March that should have been plant- Here is a picture that may be worth $2.50 a day to some of us, possibly $10 a day 


Kitchin, of 


Of course we do not wish to discourage the purchase of two-row markers, two-row fer- 
tilizer distributors, or two-row planters. Nevertheless, for those who cannot afford them, 
these simple tricks may save many dollars, and they do two days’ work in one day and 


Halifax County, 


Holes are 


Miscellaneous grass and legume mixtures, inciud- 
ing red top, orchard grass, tall meadow oat, timothy, 
meadow fescuc, sheep fescue, creeping bent, alsike, and 
red and white clovers (and lespedeza and sweet clover, 
of course) can yet be sowed on adapted and well pre- 
pared, fertilized, and limed lands if gotten in promptly. 








Mangels should be sowed this month or in early 
April. This root crop needs to be given more attention 
by dairymen and poultrymen for a source of succulent 
feed when pastures are inadequate or when there is no 
silage for cows or green feed for poultry. 

Just because we were rained out in February and 
have a burdensome balance of work brought forward 
into March is no good reason, or even an excuse, for 
our not having well fed cattle, hogs, poultry, and work 
stock through the year. And remember also that early 
corn planted now will furnish grain for feed in July. 
We have two weeks to cary out the items suggested 
{ four weeks in the mountains. Will we do it? 


above and 
Ill. Garden Records Make Better Gardening 


South Carolina there’s a man named 
‘ letter—A. E. Schilletter. He is connected 
some way with Clemson College. They call him 
horticulturist. He takes to gardening people 
as if he were a seed catalog and to gardens like a 
potato bug or n beetle—but for a different purpose. 





extension 





Last year he rounded up a lot of gardeners all about 
over the Palmetto State, gave them planting plans and 
all that. But the main thing we are coming to is that 
he got them to fall into line keeping garden records— 
mighty interesti It sure put pep into the gar- 


dening they did to run their fingers along the columns 


} 
2 1b, 


that told how the race after gardening profits was 
coming along. And the gardeners themselves didn't 
know what their gardens were worth to them until 
they had kept books on their gardening operations. 

Out of lot of gardeners who kept records, 


Mr. Schilletter sends us a condensed record of six 


Here’s what their records say :— 





plant serv Amou Quarts 
ings ings sold inned 
42 354 $251.50 ) 
58 1,346 101.74 i4? 
49 727 131.50 e 
76 780 63.25 141 
37 556 220.30 450 
31 529 495.70 
49 715 210.66 


Now that table tells something that ought to stir us 
up to do a little bookkeeping of our 
| own. How else are we to know 
whether we are better than average 
gardeners, or below average, or just 

averager 


ar 


ytice.—These six gardeners aver- 
ized in cash receipts from a little 
ver four-fifths of an acre the neat 
sum of $210.66, and this is for what 
was sold after serving their families 
715 dishes of fresh vegetables through 
year, or an average of nearly two 
getables for dinner every day in the 
ear. One of them, Mrs. Stogner, 
didn’t reach the average in cash re- 
ceipts, but just look at the people she 
ted—1,346 dishes of vegetables—or 
nearly four vegetables a day on her 
table for 365 days in the year. 





a two-horse 


We believe Schilletter’s way is a fine 





practical gardening—the practical kind 
that pays in good things on the family 
table and puts more dollars in the bank 
“Keeping books” on the garden will 
show just how valuable it is. 


— 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


HERE is general regret that President Hoover 

in selecting a Secretary of Agriculture did not 

choose either a farmer or agricultural worker 
of national distinction. Some states require that the 
commissioner of agriculture be a practical farmer, and 
it might be well for Congress to pass a law to require 
that no man shall hereafter be chosen as Secretary of 
Agriculture unless his work has been primarily that of 
a farmer or an agricultural worker. 


Agricultural America stands ready to help Secretary 
Hyde and will wish him success, but cannot expect 
from his administration the thorough knowledge and 
sympathy a real agricultural leader would have given 
us. It is true that the new Secretary has strongly 
advocated farm relief legislation and was an early sup- 
porter of Governor Lowden in his contest for the 
Presidency; and it may be that his political experience 
will be helpful to him in working out a farm relief 
program. 


At the same time, we believe that Presidents should 
be made to feel that it is just as much their duty to 
select an agricultural leader for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as it is to select a lawyer for Attorney-General. 


LET’S NOT PLOW WHEN WE DON’T 
NEED TO 


LOWING, disking, harrowing, dragging, and 
Pp rolling seem to be simple operations. But there is 

more in these operations than simply having the 
right implement, enough power to draw it, and some- 
one to follow it over the field. Plows, disks, and har- 
rows are used to change the soil to a condition better 
suited to the purpose it is to serve. If the soil is too 
firm and adhesive to make a good seedbed, then it may 
require all three—plowing, disking, and harrowing—to 
bring it into the desired condition. If the surface is 
covered with vegetation that would interfere with 
preparation and planting, then this vegetation should be 
chopped with a disk and plowed into the ground. Ii 
after this is done the upturned surface is cloddy, an- 
other disking is needed. And in some cases further 
harrowing and rolling may yet have to be done in order 
that the seedbed be well prepared. 


* * * 


But some soils do not need spring plowing. Plowing 
may actually interfere with making a good seedbed and 
thus be worse than useless. It all depends on the kind 
of soil and the condition it is in. If already loose and 
smooth, with little or no vegetation on it, why should 
it be plowed with a turnplow? Isn't it already in as 
loose a condition as it would be after it had been 
plowed? Plowing such soils may make them too loose. 
This may even be true when there is vegetation on the 
surface. In such cases, no disk is needed after plow- 
ing, but a roller is; and, more often than otherwise, a 
light drag harrow should go ahead of the roller. The 
harrow is to level and make smooth the bumps and 
depressions and the roller to make firm the too loose 
surface and compact the too loose soil under the seed- 
bed proper. 

* * * 


In the sandy sections of Virginia and the Carolinas 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres of land of a 
character naturally too loose, open, and porous for 
good seedbd condition and that are in need of being 
compacted, not loosened. Of course, the greatest need 
of such soils is vegetable matter—humus—and every 
summer and every fall gives us an opportunity to grow 
a crop for these humus-hungry lands. Poor stands of 
small grain, clovers, vetch, alfalfa, grasses, and other 
fall-sowed crops, and soybeans, cowpeas, sorghum, Su- 
dan grass, and other spring-and-summer crops when 
sowed on these loose lands make poor stands mainly 
because the seedbed, already loose, has been made more 
so. We have been making them looser when they need 
to be made firmer. These types of soil dry out, freeze 
out, and even blow away while they remain loose. 
Adding vegetation is the only way we can effectively 
hold them—vegetation in the soil and on top of the 
soil. Seeds are planted too deep in them and poor 
stands are the result. 

* * * 


Let’s remember that plowing, disking, harrowing, 
and rolling are operations that change the condition of 
the surface of the soil, and be sure that the changes we 
make are for the better and worth the cost of their 
making. We too often turn land when only disking is 
needed. Turning costs from three to five times as 
much as disking. Again, our haste to make ready for 


.can have a wonderful lot of feed. 


OPINION 
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g often leads us to turn land when the surface 
is dry enough to work, but while the subsoil is still too 
wet. Turning the wet subsoil under such conditions 
often makes clods. Disking does not reach the subsoil 
and therefore. it can be done from one to several days 
before the turnplow can be safely run. 





Let's fit our early spring work to the condition and 
needs of the soil at the time the work it done. Doing 
this will take less time and give us better results. 


SUFFICIENT FEED ACREAGE WILL REGU- 
LATE COTTON ACREAGE 


HE following significant statement was made by 
one of our correspondents in a recent letter :— 
“Any cotton grower, landlord or tenant, who 
buys feed has too many acres of cotton on his 
farm regardless of what cotton may be worth or 
how much the entire belt may produce. Look 
at yourself in this mirror and adjust your cotton 
acreage accordingly.” 

Cotton planting time is just ahead of us in much of 
the cotton territory. What we do within the next few 
weeks will determine to a large extent what the price 
of cotton will be next fall. Of course, even with a 
large acreage, severe boll weevil damage and unfavor- 
able weather conditions might cause the crop to be 
small enough to bring a good price. But it is certainly 
playing with fire to depend on the Almighty to see that 
the crop is damaged enough to save us from the folly 
of too large an acreage. 


Let’s do what the correspondent whom we have just 
quoted says about this matter—look at the situation 
squarely and put in enough acreage to food and feed 
crops at least to supply the home needs, and then the 
cotton acreage will largely regulate itself. 


CHANGING TIMES 
Bre in the old days when our living standards 


were low and our wants simple, a farmer might 

get along with plant production alone, with its 
badly-distributed labor schedule, and its manifest lack 
of suitable year-round farm activity. But farmers of 
today who want automobiles, decent homes, and modern 
home comforts, must do things differently. They must 
add animal production to plant production. 


From the list of free Farmers’ Bulletins on dairy 
and feed problems, as given on page 34 last week, you 
can select several that will likely help you a lot in 
making the right start. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND 
CAN grow anything—but selling it—that’s the 
trouble.” Yes, friend, that’s the trouble. We can 
sow oats if we get them in right away and if we 
cut them in the dough stage we can make a lot of hay. 
But where can we sell it? With soybeans and cowpeas 
and Sudan grass and sorghum and corn and a lot of 
things we could name we can grow a world of fine feed 
this summer. But where can we sell it? Early next 
fall we can sow oats, barley, rye, crimson clover, and 
hairy vetch, or Austrian peas, and by early spring we 
3ut where can we 
sell it? This week and next we can scatter carpet grass, 
Dallis grass, sweet clover, and lespedeza seed on moist 
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land in the draws and grow a surprisingly large amount 
of feed. But where can we sell it? 

Thus far, friend, we can agree with you fully. It’s 
hard to find a market for these things. Some few good 
farmers do. The average fellow hasn’t had much luck. 
You can’t always get the hay cured with a pretty 
bright color. The rougher stuff, nobody wants. And 
the grass—why, what’s the idea of mentioning that 
anyway? Why must this abundance of feed you know 
you can grow go unmade for the want of a buyer? 
Surely there is some use for it in this great world 
of ours. 

Friend, if we are to judge by our grocery shelves, 
this must be a day of tin cans. Perhaps if we could 
get this stuff in a form where we could offer it in tin 
instead of under three wires, we might have better luck. 
Besides, if we can change it into something humans can 
eat, we certainly can get a better price. 


Friend, it looks as if we are going to have to keep a 
few cows. The cow is the only thing of which we can 
think just now, that can take this cheap, bulky stuff 
and put it in tin. Then, too, people are using more 
milk and butter nowadays. And there are others who 
should be using more. As long as there are people 
there will be a demand for milk, cream, butter, and 
cheese. 


Friend, it strikes us here’s your chance to sell some 
of that stuff you say you can grow. There’s work in it, 
to be sure, but that’s true of most anything worth 
while. Just as with cotton or tobacco or peanuts, prices 
will change from time to time. But that’s part of the 
risk you take in any enterprise. 


Yes, friend, if you really want to grow those feeds, 
we believe you can find a pretty good market for them, 
and get consumers’ prices for them, too. Try a few 
cows. Go to changing this stuff into milk or cream, 
whatever you find sells best. Keep a record so you'll 
know what price this roughage is bringing you when 
sold in milk cans or cream cans. You might want to 
go to growing a lot more of it. 











HE shipping of live poultry from the South is 


doing a great deal to stimulate the raising 

of more poultry,” remarked County Agent N. 
H. Williams, of Mecklenburg County, Virginia, the 
other day. “It gives the farmer a better price than the 
local price in many cases, and it is 
an economical method of market- 
ing, for there are very few birds 
lost and no coops to lose. 

“A live poultry car was shipped 
from Mecklenburg and_ Halifax 
counties last month. It gathered 
up 11,200 pounds of poultry in 
Clarksville and Chase City, with 
about $2,900 paid out to the 230 
farmers served—and when the car 
reached South Boston, in Halifax 
County, I understand that over 26,000 pounds of poul- 
try was picked up from 400 farmers! Another car had 
to be rushed in to take care of the tonnage and this 
second car was filled. 


N. H, WILLIAMS 


* * * 


“The Virginia Division of Markets codperates splen- 
didly with the county and home agents in this project,” 
POULTRY SHIPPING Mr. Williams continued, ‘= 
IN VIRGINIA neither could do without the oth- 

er. K. A. Keithly is a man ot 
splendid personality and training and has made a host 
of friends through Southside Virginia. 

“In some towns, the merchants do not codperate in 
this work, but in others they are willing to work with 
those in charge by bringing in their birds and encour- 
aging their farmer customers to do the same. We 
have tried to explain that our object is to help the 
community and not to anger merchants or to interfere 
with their business. Most of the merchants under- 


stand this now.” 
* * * 


“In spite of the best we can do, I anticipate that But- 
ley acreage will run away with itself this year,” writes 
TOO MUCH BURLEY °"¢ of the best informed tobe 

authorities in America as 
concludes a trip through Kentucky. Our Carolinas and 
Virginia tobacco growers should take warning in time. 
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Our “One-armed System of Farming’ Again 


More Reasons Why Dixie Must Add Animal Production to Plant Production 


S A follow up to last week’s Dairy Special, it 
seems to me a good time to give some further 
facts about the vital matter I stressed two or 

three weeks ago as follows :— 


Profitable agriculture has two arms—plant produc- 
tion and animal production. In 
most of the South we have a one- 
armed system—plant production 
alone. We not only use a one- 
armed system, but we use the less 
profitable arm, for crop prices have 
not kept up with the cost of liv- 





ing while livestock prices have 
5 outrun the cost of living. Not 
<q, until the South uses both arms 


of a farming system—plant pro- 
duction and animal production— 
not until then will we prosper as we ought to prosper. 


CLARENCE POB 


What an Ejight-Years’ Record Proves 


N MY former article, it will be remembered, the 

latest United States Department of Agriculture 

statistics were quoted to show (1) that corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, hay, and potatoes—five leading American 
crops—show an average price gain of only 12 per cent 
over pre-war prices, while (2) beef cattle, hogs, eggs, 
butter, and wool, five leading forms of animal produc- 
tion, are 71 per cent above pre-war prices, and (3) the 
cost of living is now reported at 70 per cent above pre- 
war costs. 7 





A good friend of mine, however, suggested that 
while admittedly prices of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts are much ahead of crop prices right now, an in- 
quiry running several years back would probably show 
that there had not been very much difference. Con- 
sequently, to be entirely fair, I decided to take all the 
eight years since deflation flattened us all out in 1920. 
The latest number of The Agricultural Situation issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture gives 
the average prices for all these eight years. 


In comparing cotton prices 1921-28 with prices 
1909-14, however, I believe it would be fair to assume 
that not only has cotton been exposed to all the eco- 
nomic influences affecting other products, but the boll 
weevil’s complete invasion of the South has increased 
by 20 per cent the cost of cotton production (including 
extra expense of earlier planting, better cultivation, 
heavier fertilization, calcium arsenate dusting, picking 
up squares, plowing down stalks, more costly credit, 
lowered grades from weevil-damage to lint, etc.). Ii 
s0, then the real net increase in cotton prices these last 
eight years as compared with pre-war prices has been 
29 per cent, and the general showing for two types of 
general crops-farming such as we mainly depend on in 
the South and West as compared with three forms of 
animal production would appear as follows :— 


Average Increase in Prices Over Prewar: Eight-Year 
Period, 1921-28, Inclusive 


CPB CLODE. cnc siies ceceteas ..23 per cent 
EIEN on cane ciacekeetersscce sus’ 29 per cent 
MGat SHIMAIE....0< csesvescsecsssee PES Lent 
DRIP BUOAUCCEs 05.0 ees cesn cence 39 per cent 
POULT DPLOGUEEEs is.05000 6606005 52 per cent 


In other words, if we let each $-mark represent a 
gain of $5 (or majority fraction) on each $100 of pre- 
war values, then here are what have been the average 
§aims on various forms of agricultural production in 
the whole eight-year period, 1921-28, inclusive :— 

Plant Production: 


Grain crops prices (up 23 per cent)........ SSSS$ 

Cotton prices (up 29 per cent)..........++.. S$$$SSF 
Animal Production: 

Meat animals prices (up 28 per cent)...... S$S$S$$ 

Dairy prices (up 39 per cent)..............++ SSSSSS$S 

Poultry prices (up 52 per cent)...... j<poineg S$S$$$SSSS$$ 


lt seems, therefore, that not only are animal produc- 
tion Prices much higher now than plant production 
Prices, but they have averaged higher throughout this 
tight-year period. 


Adding Livestock Insures Better Utilization 
of Labor 
hls highly-important matter that should be 


Stressed in this connection is this: Southern farm- 

ers are not lazy, but with crops-farming alone, 
there is no opportunity for well-distributed all-year- 
found utilization of labor without which it is impossi- 
ble for us to make profits. On a sleety day recently on 
my own farm I was struck by the fact that dairy 
Workers were busy milking and feeding as usual, earn- 
Mg an income regardless of weather, whereas the mere 
‘ops-farmers lost the whole day and were less happy 

the men who had something to do. 


4a Nearly a dozen years ago the Texas Experiment 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Station worked out some telltale data on this point and 
presented them in two charts, which I have never for- 
gotten and now reproduce herewith. Chart A below is 
made from actual records of average daily hours of 
labor (see figures on left) in raising cotton only on a 
Texas one-crop farm of 29 acres :— 
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Chart A: Cotton Only; 5 Hours of Labor Daily Each 
Month; $165 Income. 

“This farmer,” as the Texas bulletin explained, “was em- 
ployed only 1,651 hours during the year, or an average of only 
a little more than 5 hours a day for 313 working days. Five 
months out of the year he worked only 2 hours a day; four 
months he worked overtime. That was not the fault of the 
farmer; it was the fault of the all-cotton system.” 





In contrast to this badly balanced distribution of 
labor on a one-crop farm, let us next consider a crops- 
and-livestock farmer whose operations were studied 
the same year by the Texas Experiment Sation. In 
addition to 32 acres of cotton, this farmer, with the 
help of one extra man, handled 4 milk cows, 90 stock 
cattle, 75 hogs, and 70 hens, and made feed for them— 
28 acres oats, 65 acres corn, 21 acres corn silage, and 
20 acres sorghum. The chart below shows how evenly 
and profitably the labor was distributed throughout the 
year on this farm, the figures on the left indicating 
the combined number of hours per day made by the 
two men (with some extra labor hired in September 
for cotton picking). Except for this extra September 
hired labor the two men were employed almost steadily 
and evenly the year round with a corresponding in- 
crease of profits. 
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Chart B: 








166-Acre Diversified Farm, Crops and Live- 
stock; 7 to 10 Hours of Labor Daily; $1,359 Income. 
Says the Texas bulletin: “This farmer hired a laborer; 
keg : ~ 
both were busy all the year; they averaged 7 to 10 hours 
every month; there was no idle time. And after paying all 


expenses and paying the laborer $450 (nearly three times as 
much as the all-cotton farmer received), this farmer had a 
profit of $1,359 for the year’s work.” 


How Our States Rank in Livestock Values 
problem of soil fertility is largely 


HAT our 
gg up with this matter of increasing our 
animal production also goes without saying. In 
no country on earth, so far as I know, has soil-fertility 
been maintained except when the divine cycle for pre- 
serving the earth’s fertility has been respected and ob- 
served :— 
Soils feed plants; 
Plants feed animals; 
Animals feed soils. 


DOI O09 006 FIDO URDOODO00O00- 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 
A ARKANSAS farmer's wife sends us this 


list of “country things I love most on a 
cool spring morn” :— 


i 
The whistle of a distant train. Q 
The buzz of motor traffic on a near-by highway. ( 
The gobble of an old turkey just over the hill. i 
The roar of a loaded wagon on a new gravel road. 

A line of white clothes fluttering in the sunshine. ( 
The song of a little wren in a tree near the kitchen ( 
indow. 

oO 


The “wheat, wheat” of baby chicks being fed. 
The moo of cows in a fresh green pasture, 

The crackle of the fire away back in the fireplace. 
The romp of the little children in the yard at play. 


The tick-tock of the little alarm clock on the 
mantel. 


The call of the baby for help to get up. 
—Mrs. Susie Arnold. 


LO I OOOO 





I must pass on, however, to the final matter I now 
wish to mention, and that is the latest 1929 report on 
how the Southern States rank in values of different 
forms of animal production. 


In my previous article, I showed from 1928 figures 
the low rank ot many of our Southern States in 
numbers of livestock, but this does not tell the whole 
story. In all too many cases our livestock are not only 
relatively few in nimber, but are decidedly inferior in 
quality and value. So this time I should like for us 
to consider together these figures which show how far 
behind most of our states are, not merely in total num- 
bers, but in fotal values, in animal production as com- 
pared with plant production. Here are the figures 
based on United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates as of January 1, 1929 :— 


€ 
} 
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Rank Among the 48 States in the 
alue of— 





State Crops Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Virginia bee Bie eauunde vie 23 24 23 25 
Morten Carolina «...2....+<. 7 37 12 33 
south Carolina .....5...0. 27 45 30 45 
MIO iss. ockaove'e wwe ; 5 33 13 41 
Ui y te Pe ecagoa cess ae 44 28 39 
MOTORS fein wind ate veceness 26 20 22 14 
Tennessee .......... 24 23 21 30 
ARI 55's, navbdes bore eS ece needs 20 35 19 mid 
ee EET OL ORE : 19 34 24 42 
PNR Ee Sgr w hao cee sxleles : ae 31 20 3 
ON OY eee 40 26 36 
es OT 10 16 15 32 
MME? Gr Oe RE Row pra Sre ERO RE 1 1 11 1 


The One Way Out for Southern Agriculture 


ANY of us engaged in agricultural journalism 

or in official agricultural service have been at 

work for many years. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of agricultural extension work has just been 
celebrated. Much progress has been made, but we might 
as well admit the truth that Southern farmers do not 
yet enjoy standards of living such as farm families in 
the rest of America enjoy. Farm buildings are not so 
good nor so well kept, our home conveniences are fewer, 
our farm folks have fewer luxuries, our bank deposits 
are smaller, and farm tenancy among us is more gen- 
eral than elsewhere. 


These things ought to be remedied, and they ought 
to be remedied in time for this generation to enjoy the 
benefits. It seems to me that the problem cannot be 
solved except by a general awakening to the fact that 
we have been trying to make a living with a one-armed 
system of farming. We have had a system which did 
not properly-utilize labor the year round. We have had 
a system which did not maintain soil fertility. We 
have had a system which left us a victim of overpro- 
duction and of crop mortgage credit. We have had a 
system tn which price increases have not kept up with 
increases mm cost of living. 


On the 


n the ynitrary, by adding animal production to 


shall— 


distribution of labor, and thereby be 
from it the year round; 


plant production, we 


(1) Develop a better 
getting a casl 


income : 


(2) Maintain soil fertility; 

(3) Free ourselves from slavery to crop surpluses and “time 
prices usury’’; 

(4) Develop a branch of farming in which price increases 
are now fully abreast of increases in the cost of living. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Flowers We May Sow This Spring 
I T MAY be well to call attention to what Horticul!- 


tural Editor Niven wrote two or three weeks ago 

about 17 flowers, seed of which may be sowed this 
spring and will produce an abundance of flowers this 
summer and fall. Here is his list :— 


1, Antirrhinum or Snap- 9. Marigold 
dragon 10. Four o’Clocks 

2. Candytuft 11. Nasturtiums 

3. Coleus 12. Petunias 

4. Cosmos 13. Phlox 

5. Dahlias 14. Salvia 

6. Dianthus or Annual 15, Vinca or Periwinkle 
Garden Pink 16. Verbena 

7. Heliotrope 17. Zinnias 


8. Lobelia 


[If we wait till a more convenient season, we may 
find that we have waited till too late to order seed of 
the flowers we Why not do that job today ? 


want. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
’"M GOING your way, so let us go hand in hand. 
You help me and I'll help you. We shall not be 
here very long, for soon Death, the kind old nurse, 
will come and rock us all to sleep. Let us help one 
another while we may.—William Morris. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


What? Does Old Barney Have the Heaves? 


Well, Here’s Why and ‘How and a Bit About the Hollow Tail Too 


HEAVES IN HORSES 


‘broken wind,” may popu- 
several disorders or diseased condi- 
Generally, the term heaves is applied to a 
breathing, resulting from changes which 
the lungs, due faulty feeding, 
overexertion, or other causes. It 
is somewhat similar to asthma in 
man. But any -obstruction, or 
change in the air passages which 
causes difficulty in breathing, such 
as roaring, whistling, etc., is pop- 
ularly referred to as “broken 
wind.” 


HE term 
larly 
tions. 


“neaves, or 


lide 
nciua¢ 


disturbance in 
have 


taken place in to 


The common causes of heaves 





are thought to be overfeeding on 

TAIT BUTLER bulky, low-grade roughages, and 

: especially dusty hay: overexertion 

when the stomach is distended with feed or when the 

animal is not accustomed to hard work may also 
be regarded as a cause, or at least will aggra- 


vate the condition. As the disease develops and 
the difficulty in breathing increases, there is over- 
distention of the air cells of the lungs and rup- 
ture of the 

The characteristic breathing is the most sig- 
nificant symptom. The air is taken into the lungs 
with a peculiar outward twist of the ribs and the 


same 









air is expelled by a double movement of the 
flanks. W1 the air starts leaving the lungs 
there is a ng of the flanks, a short pause, 
and then a violent heaving of the flanks and belly. 


generally 


much diffi- 


A short, dry, hollow cough is 
and may develop some time 
culty in breathing is noticed. The frequent pas- 
sage of gas also generally occurs as the 
develops. Indigestion is also likely to 
especially Warm, damp weather 
also tends t difficulty in breathin 
Although the seldom fatal, 
after long duration and the development of « 


present, 


before 


dis ast 
deve lop, 
in heavy horses. 
the 





increase 
disease is spears 


troubles, still the tendency is for the disease to 
get worse and the difficulty in breathing to in- 
crease until. the animal is able to do little or 


no work. 
Well established cases seldom or never. e1 
recover. In the early stages changes in climate 








and great care in feeding and exercise 
may sometimes prevent the further de- 
velopment of the disease, or at least gen- 
erally relieve the severity of the symp- 
toms. 
Clean, well-cured grass hays, free 
from dust, should be used. Legume MONEY 
hays which are likely to be dusty are 
generally to be avoided. Dusty feed of T) 
any kind should be avoided, but if fed of the Department of 





they should be moistened or sprinkled = C640 ‘5 “a part 
with water or a very weak brine be- materials. 
fore feeding. 

Any animal suffering from heaves should be fed 
hay only at the night or evening feed, and even then 
the quantity should not be more than half the usual 
allowance. Filling the stomach with feed or water 
aggravates the difficult breathing; therefore, having 
the stomach full of feed when the animal is put to 
work must be avoided as far as practicable. If the 
horse must be worked immediately after feeding, the 
work should be made as light and slow as possible for 
the first hour 

Medicinal treatment is only palliative at the best, 


but may temporarily reduce the difficulty in breathing. 
Probably one-half ounce doses of Fowler's solution of 
arsenic given three times a day with the will be 
as beneficial as anything that can be given. 


feed 


combatted by 
regularly 


If indigestion develops, it should be 
reducing the feed and work, care in feeding 
on suitable feeds, and the giving of tonics. 


POOR SKINS MAKE POOR LEATHER 


Ms producers 
States Department of Agriculture, be- 


says the 

United 
cause of poor handling of hides and skins during skin- 
ning and curing; and the tanner in turn has less ma- 
terial and poorer material with which to work, and the 
final result is poorer and dearer leather and leather 
goods. “The production of every hide and skin in the 
best possible condition is not the concern of one or two 
groups,” say the department specialists, “but is a prob- 
lem of national scope. Leather is made only from 
hide substance. It is an essential in the lives of each 


and hide dealers lose money, 


3ureau of Chemistry and Soils of the 


is illustration is a photograph of a hide used by 


skinning and curing 


TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


and all of This 


us. country now imports immense 
quantities of hides and skins to meet its leather re- 
quirements. Not to conserve to the utmost our own 


supplies in the face of such foreign dependence is in- 
excusable negligence.” 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is 
the elimination of poor practices in skinning and cur- 
ing, particularly among small abattoirs, butchers, and 
other producers of hides and skins. Faulty technique 
in skinning and improper handling during cure are 
pointed out by experienced hide men who make per- 
sonal visits to plants. The producer is also given a 
better appreciation in terms of yield and quality of 


working on 


leather, of the consequences of defects from poor skin- 
such 
salt-stains, 


as cuts, scores, rot, hair-slip, 
and so on. Two hide special- 


and curing, 
grain, 


ning 
loose 
































IN HIDES DISAPPEARS THROUGH 
CUTS, STAINS, AND HOLES 


ide the Bureau of 
Agriculture as an exhibit to illustrate the importance 
hides and skins. 


of a broad program to stimulate the conservation of these 


ists are now in the field on this work. They are finding 


a surprisingly large number of instances where, either 
through ignorance or indifference, hides and skins are 


mistreated. Some of the producers are grateful for 
the help given them and enthusiastic about putting 
improvements into effect. Others, however, are al- 
most hopelessly indifferent because of the old evil of 
“flat trading,’ or buying and selling without regard 
to quality and condition, an evil which everyone seems 
to recognize, but leaves to others to eliminate. 

In connection with the field work the bureau is also 
carrying on laboratory researches on the origin and 
prevention of certain defects from curing, particularly 
salt-stains. These stains cause a heavy reduction in 
the quantity of first quality leather, particularly from 
calf skins, and especially at certain seasons of the year. 
Although salt-stains have been recognized for many 
years as a serious damage, and although much study 
has been given to their origin and prevention, the fact 
remains that they are still of frequent and wide oc- 
currence, showing that either the true origin of salt- 
stains is not known or that successful means for their 
prevention are not generally practiced. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils solicits the co- 
Operation of everyone in this work for better hides 
and skins. 


HOW AND WHEN TO DOCK LAMBS 
nd the best age at which 


OCKING lambs pays, a 
this is to be done is from four days to two 


weeks. As a result of docking, the lamb not 
only has a neater appearance, but is in less danger 


Chemistry 


This work of the Bureau of Chemistry and 


from screw worms and wool maggots, and usually 
brings a higher price per pound. It is almost a neces- 
sity with ewe lambs kept for breeding purposes if the 
highest percentage drop of lambs is expected. 

The earlier lambs are docked the better, for they 
bleed less and heal more quickly. In large flocks dock- 
ing is sometimes delayed until the lambing season js 
over, and in some instances lambs may be six weeks 
old, but they are docked just the same. 

Docking may be done with a pocket knife, docking 
irons (pinchers), or hot chisel. The pocket knife is 
credited with a quicker healing wound. In addition, it 
is quicker and simpler to use, requires no heating, and 
one man can perform the operation. When one man 
is doing the job, the lamb is held between the knees, 
head to the rear, with the tail out from the underside, 
The skin of the tail should be pulled toward the body 
rather than away in order that the stub of the tail 
will be covered. 

The tail should be cut at from three-fourths to one 
inch from the body. The stub may be disinfected 
with about a 5 per cent solution of coal-tar dip. If the 
artery bleeds excessively, either pinching the 
dock between the thumb and forefinger for a 
minute or touching the artery with a hot iron 
will usually stop the flow of blood. Pine tar 
smeared on the wound will help keep the flies 
away. 

Docking pinchers and chisels should be heated 
to a cherry red for the most effective use. Old 
hand shears, similarly treated, will take the place 
of pinchers. When the chisel is used, the lambs 
are placed on a platform, panel, or table. A 
blow torch or charcoal furnace may be used for 
heating the irons or chisels. M. G. SNELL, 

Louisiana State University. 


HOLLOW HORN AND HOLLOW TAIL 


a LL cows, after they have got old enough to 
: have large horns, have hollow horns. It is 
not a disease, but a natural condition. When 


sick and thought to have “hollow horn,” cows 
are suffering from some other trouble, usually 


some well-known disease like indigestion, or per- 
haps “hollow belly” from lack of feed. 
At the end of the bones in the cows’ tails, and 
% 4 to 6 inches from the extreme end, there is a 
A, soft or flexible portion an inch or so in 
7 length, where the “wolf,” or grub, or 
“hollow” is imagined to be; but this is a 
natural condition found in all cows, and 
is a provision to give greater freedom of 
movements to the switch with which the 
cow protects herself from flies and other 
pests. This hollow is not caused by some 
disease or other trouble. 


If cows get well after treatment for 


ay 


and Soils 


f bette rac- ° ° 7 
ye AA ls these imaginary troubles, they get well 
valuable raw jin spite of the treatment, not because 
of it. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Are Farm Folks Healthy? 
Nt: and then someone bobs up with the statement 





that health conditions in the country are deplor- 
able and that war experience showed that farm 
boys were inferior physically to city boys. 
The Adjutant Generzl of the War Department 1s 
authority for the following comparative 
figures. Out of 100,000 city men who 
were examined for the draft, 21.68 pet 
cent were rejected as unfit. From an equal 
number of rural men only 16.89 per cent 
were rejected. These men were examine 
and the possible ailments were classified under 21 sub- 
jects. On 10 of these the country men were superior 
and on 10 the city men were superior. On one they 
were alike. 






See 
STANDARD 
a” 


The city rejections were higher on the following 


points :-— 

Alcohol and drugs, developmental, ears, eyes, flat rms 
genito-urinary (venereal), hernia, nervous and mental d! 
orders, respiratory (tuberculosis), other defects. 


The rural rejections were higher on the following 
tests :-— 

Bones and joints, digestive systems, genito-urinary 
venereal), heart and blood vessels, mental deficiency, resP! por 
tory (non-tuberculosis), skin, teeth, thyroid, and defects 0° 
stated. 


(non- 


These figures show conclusively that rural health is 
better than that of town people. When you hear state- 
ments to the contrary, refer the speaker to the War De- 
partment records. Let us have the truth on this ques 
tion.—Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
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1 to 
t is 
hen 


s || =~ w-® What a cigarette 











per- 
a meant there 
+ j Down froma 
in oe Ee eo9 mes starless sky .. . and after hours of utter 
Be ' . , strain, a moment of utter relaxation. Safety 
aa after peril .. . rest after struggle . . . com- 
of panionship after lonely vigil . . . no wonder, 
the re. : the solace of a friendly cigarette has a place 
ee . ti ey es E°> of its own in men’s hearts. 


ie On aa ti co ree tine What a cigarette 
SF i means here _ 
= : = ¢ Fs ONS 474 Re Up from the 


sun-drenched earth—drowsily nourished under, 





smiling skies, the tender leaves of tobacco ripen 
into gold or bronze. 

5 } , From what soil and rain and summer sun pre-' 
ee Ree \ NS — be ji ! mn FS pare, we select the prize lots. Aroma and fragrance’ 




















ae from Turkey; from old Virginia and the Carolinas, 
rare mildness; mellow “body” from Kentucky. 

is ¥ 2 wer ; : WA We “age” it and blend it . . . and from earth’s; 
ive di / ae ay , => ‘choicest tobaccos we give you Chesterfield. 
vho Poe af ig Ae ® eo Bc : ° "== And about six million smokers tell us it’s more 
hie es : ; <# ta: ¢ > ory than worth all the trouble we take! 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“What Sort of Farmer Is Herbert Hoover?” 


Just Like the Rest of Us in Having an Annual Flirtation With Gains and Losses 


OW that November has receded into 
the limbo of things that were and 
one may speak of Herbert Hoover with- 
out thought of politics or partisanship, it 


may be appropriate 
to take a close look 
at his California 


farm and try to de- 
termine whether his 
Presidential interest 
in farm relief may 
proceed from_ eco- 
nomic scars as well 
as from scars of the 
political variety and 
a general desire to 
help. 

So we crank up the old Gas Hog, wipe 
off the rear-vision mirror until motorcy- 
cles approaching from the rear may be 
detected, and set sail over boulevard high- 
ways. Freeman Tilden, the author, sits 
alongside as observer of motorcycles and 
scenery. From San Francisco Bay the 
journey to Hoover’s “ranch” lies south- 
ward some 300 miles through the Great 
Valley. 

A man-painted desert. Five inches or 
so of rainfall a year, with a rainless sum- 
mer that invites the production of Sun- 
Maid and Sun-Kist and Sun-Sweet 
things. “Sovereignty of the Sun,” ro- 
mantic ones call it. An interesting mix- 
ture of oases of fruit and alfalfa and 
grain and cotton, and then a plunge into 
the semi-desert again with cattle and 
sheep picking at the grass and ground 
squirrels and gophers sitting up to in- 
spect us. Perforce the program must be 
either irrigate or graze Within easy 
sight the oil derricks of Bakersfield. Many 
a speculative ranch eye turned on them. 





HERBERT HOOVER 


So much for that. With one last plung: 
through a cattle domain we approach the 
entrance to Hoover's 1,200-acre oasis. 


First Glimpses of “Hoover Farm” 


T IS customary m California to call 

every land parcel from a chicken pen 
up to a cattle kingdom, a “ranch,” after 
the Spanish custom, bit Hoover’s parcel, 
like unpleasant weather in this state, is 
“unusual.” The reads 
“Hoover Farm.” 


entrance’ sign 


The farm is fenced—another fairly un- 
usual California Down an 
avenue of young trees we approach a 
small town of neat but plain California 
bungalows—the farm headquarters. The 
only two-story building is the water tow- 
er which supplies the drinking water. 
Spread out around us are the orchards, 


condition. 


vineyards, truck patches, alfalfa, grain, 
and cotton. 
When this farm was. being wrested 


from the semi-desert in 1921, the then 
Secretary of Commerce said at his office 
in Washington that it was to be a farm 
f It is. Ninety 





of intensive diversification. 


acres of winter spinach are being har- 
vested now—enough spinach to lose M1 
Hoover the support of the children of 









By? JOHN E. 


PICKETT, 


Editor, The Pacific Rural Press 








N OUR January 5 issue we had a highly interesting account of “What Sort 
of Farmer Is Max Gardner?” the next governor of North Carolina—and we 
shall soon publish a similar story about Governor Harry F, Byrd of Virginia. 


This week we are glad to have this 


racy pen picture of the big California 


farm of our new President, Herbert Hoover, sketched at our request by the 
versatile editar of the Pactfic Rural Press, which is the California member of 
the organization of “Standard Farm Papers” to which The Progressive Farmer 


belongs. 


While such factors as rainless summers, trrigation, raisins, and the 


like will have a strange sound for most of our readers, the mention of mules, 
cotton, and farm losses at the end of the year make us feel at home at once on 


Mr. Hoover's big 1,260-acre ranch, 














ee ns i 


ROWS OF YOUNG VEGETABLES BETWEEN ‘ROWS OF YOUNG PEACH TREES 


Three interesting practices of ‘‘Hoover 
vation, and 


America! In the past sufficient onions 
have been grown to put him in bad odor 
with the Society for the Suppression of 
Onions, if that worthy enterprise is ever 
launched. However, economic pressure 
has already suppressed the Hoover on- 
ions. They bumped head-on into the crop 
from Texas and elsewhere and have been 
abandoned for other crops. 


A Well Diversified Cotton, Alfalfa, 


and Fruit Farm 


AT THIS time the most prized crop on 
+ the ranch is cotton, of which 400 
acres are ready to be planted soon. AIl- 
falfa is allotted 200 acres and is favor- 
ably looked upon, for it is a sure crop 
with an annual yield of 7 or 8 tons of 
hay to the acre. Unfortunately, we think, 
there is no livestock to consume it, with 
the excepion of some 40 head of 
eared ex-Missourians that supplement the 
efforts of three tractors and use as fuel 
alfalfa supplemented with purchased lake- 


bed barley. 


1 
iong- 





SERRATE 





SaaS Swe 


AN ORCHARD SECNE ON THE HOOVER FARM 


Farm” 







ooations 


are shown here: inter-planting, clean culti- 
irrigation, 


A total of 220 acres is devoted to or- 
chard, including canning and drying 
peaches, apricots, and plums. This part 
of the ranch is just coming into full bear- 
ing so its record is ahead of it, but inas- 
much as some thousands of other Cali- 
fornians had the same curiosity about re- 
turns from most of these fruits, they are 
likely to be a lively part of the farm re- 
lief problem. 


A total of 360 acres of grapes has al- 
ready reached maturity both as to yield 
and as to arrival at the farm relief stage. 
The Thompson Seedless ana Muscat va- 
rieties for raisins have both become part 
of the acute raisin situation of the state, 
and in line with the state’s best thought 
of what to do about it, some of the vines 
are being jerked out and replaced with 
something else. All the grapes not dried 
for raisins are table grapes, and a good 
job of trucking them over the Tehachapi 
mountains into Los Angeles, plus a good 
job of selling them, make them a better 
prospect. : 

The marketing is interesting. About 


ne yon he Srataayaerom coat, eppraroee as 


noon the dealers of Los Angeles are call- 
ed by long distance telephone and asked 
how much they want next morning, and 
the price. A crew cuts, grades, and packs 
the market requirements, and trucks tray- 
el all night to be on the Los Angeles 
market in the morning. 

The meticulous cultivation program 
which is so noticeable in California fruit 
regions, and which gives the state such a 
well-tooled look, will not be forgotten, 
but grapes are now being “figured back- 
wards” from the budget, and they will 
be given just about as much cultivation 
expense as they justify in returns. This 
is part of the program of keeping books 
on every crop and every field. It seems 
more than likely that in this state we 
have been giving some of our crops culti- 
vations which had better be charged to 
pride, rather than to profits. 


All Sorts of Engineering Required 


A LSO it appears that we have often 
watered with the eye rather than 
with the soil auger. The eye does not 
get tired; the back and arm muscles do 
when the soil auger is manipulated. So 
we have used more water than was need- 
ed and have not always spaced the water- 
ings with the aid of exact knowledge. On 
the Hoover ranch all water is drawn 
from the reservoir of the earth through 
nine wells manned by electric pumps. Un- 
necessary waterings not only interfere 
with the health of the soil, but add to kil- 
owatt hours even with cheap electricity. 


Thus you begin to perceive that this 
corporation-directed ranch of which Mr. 
Hoover is the principal owner, takes note 
of engineering principles just as we would 
expect of any Hoover venture. 

The manager must be an irrigation en- 
gineer, a drainage engineer, an agricul- 
tural engineer, a financial engineer. He 
is. Also he must be an accountant and 
wise about marketing. 

With a fixed expense of about $100,000 
a year on this farm, Manager Leslie W. 
Symmes has to count costs pretty carefully. 
Mr. Symmes when we saw him was just 
about to leave for Arizona to see if he 
could find any cost-cutting corners in cot- 
ton production, particularly in the sub- 
stitution of tractors for mules in culti- 
vating. 

“We try not to lose sight of the thing 
desired in the complexity of the cost ac- 
counting system,” Mr. Symmes explained. 
“In other words the object is to tell what 
things cost and what they sell for. This 
ranch does not bury its head so deep in 
books that it neglects those facts.” 


Irrigation calls for definite fields of 
plots. Each of these plots is numbered, 
and the work done on each plot, along with 
other costs, and all income from it are set 
jerth in simple form. Thus there is in- 
formation on each crop and on each crop 
plot at the same time. Mr. Symmes con- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 





A Man’s Own Job 
| ie TEEN years ago a man dreamed 


a dream of making better tires for 






automobiles. He succeeded. Today 
makers of tires, in referring to that in- 
ventor’s life, say, 


“He took it upon 
himself.” By get- 
ting something upon 
+ his brain, he helped 
! his brawn to accom- 
plish. Not long ago 
I talked with a man 
who is giving his life 
in an attempt to im- 
present 


iw. HoLLaNp = Prove the 
j breeds of wheat. He } 


believes that a thoroughly rust-resisting 
variety of wheat can be produced. He 





has taken it upon himself. If he shall 
succeed, millions of people who will never 
know his name will be blessed by that 
man’s fidelity. ; 

1 fl 


Five Points, New York City, was a 
generation ago a human habitation al- 
most unthinkable in its degradation. A 


man who had been converted from a life | 


of great wickedness opened a little mis- 
sion there. His name was Jerry Mc- 
Auley. He was at first hooted at and 
stoned and egged. He kept on. The 
neighborhood was gradually transformed 
into one of respectability. 

177 

In a certain city juvenile crime reached 
alarming proportions. No one seemed to 
care about it. Finally one woman _ be- 
came possessed with the idea that if the 
so-called good people of the city would 
provide adequate recreational places for 
the children who were running the 
streets, something might be done. She 
took it upon herself. For months she 
worked and prayed and pleaded. At last 
she secured a hearing, and something 
was done for the children in certain dis- 
tricts of her city. A judge in that city 
said later, “Within three years juvenile 
crime in that part of the city was wiped 
out.” 

Carrie Nation is not a type of heroine 
to be lauded to the skies. Yet, as I have 
read of her escapades in smashing sa- 
loons in the olden days, I cannot but re- 
spect any woman who takes upon herself 
the task of making the world a safer 
place for children to be born. 


19779 

A little church at a country crossroads 
had a wonderful record for many years. 
Then the people began to move away, 
and the religious life of the community 
waned almost to the vanishing point. 

In that same community were a faith- 
ful man and his wife. They could not 
bring themselves to believe that their 
children would be as wel! off without a 
church. They began the agitation for a 





7) 


church that would serve the social as well ! 
as the spiritual needs oi the neighbor- | 
hood. Finally, others took it upon them- | 


Selves aiso. Today at that corner there 
stands a new church, better built thaa 
the old one. A practical miracle has 
happened in the entire township. New 
farmers moving in have caught the spirit 
of good will and helpfulness. The work 
goes on, because someone took it upon 
himself. 
1 

How many things are you taking upon 
yourself? Or are you trying to shift the 
burden to others? 

This world was not redeemed by Neros 
and Herods, but by the Nazarene, who 
took the task upon Himself. 


| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


As Reported by Our Readers | 





| 
a 





EN. 1:1—In the beginning God cre- 

ated the heaven and the earth. 
Matthew 5:16—Let your light so shine 
fore men, that they may see your good 


» Works, and glorify your Father which is 


heaven. 


# 





A BIG FINE 


IES SIEX 


Evading 
this — 
challenge 


Here is a challenge that rings with fulfillment. 
Its bid is to all who would own the best, and no 
Car is excepted. 


In Fast Getaway—against the champions of any 
price class. In Speed—anything the road offers up 
to 70 miles an hour. [n Endurance—60 miles an 


THE CHALLENGER 





how all day long is being proved by thousands. 
In Hiil-climbing—give it the hardest task youknow. 
In Size and Roominess—match with big cars of 
large passenger capacity. In Appearance and 
Smartness—compare it with the costly cars, in 
which high price is paid for just those things. In 
Economy—against small light cars, whose chief 
appeal is economical operation, and which do not 
contend for performance distinction. 


By tens of thousands motorists are accepting the 
Essex challenge in demonstration tests that de- 
cisively prove fulfillment. 


It will not only win your endorsement, but chal- 
lenge your ownership interest against any value 
that motordom may offer. 


Standard Equipment Includes: 4 hydraulic shock absorbers — electric gas 

and oil gauge—radiator shutters — saddle lamps— windshield wiper —rear 

view mirror — electrolock — controls on steering wheel — starter on dash — 
all bright parts chromium- plated. 


SUPER=SIx 








Coach oe ee ee a 
2-Pass. Coupe . ... . 695 
ON a 
Coupe (with rumbleSeat). . . 725 


Standard Sedan . . . . . $795 
‘Town Sedan ek ek ee ea 850 
Roadster e ° e . . . 850 
Convertible Coupe. . . . 895 


‘095 


AND UP at factory 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Agricultural Commission Hard at Work 


Needs of Virginia Farming Are Being Studied Carefully and 


MRHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has 

previously called attention to the gen- 
eral plans and personnel of the commis- 
sion recently appointed to study the con 
dition of the farmers of Virginia. Thi 
commission was created by the General 
Assembly of 1928 and the members wer« 
appointed jointly by the governor, the 
presiding officer of the Senate, and the 
speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The commission as now constituted in- 
cludes the following :— 


Dr. Julian A. Burruss, president of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, chairman; 
G. F. Holsinger, Rockingham, president 
of the Virginia Farm Bureau, secretary ; 
J. V. Nichols, Loudoun; Edward G. 
Tankard, Northampton; T. C. Johnson, 
Norfolk; W. A. Fuqua, Prince Edward; 
Senator J. B. Watkins, Chesterfield; Sen- 
ator S. J. Thompson, Tazewell; Hon. W. 


S. Moffett, Augusta; IF. K. Whitehead, 
Nelson; A. J. Terrell, Buckingham. 


The recommendations of Governor 
Byrd made to the commission in execu- 
tive session have now been given to the 
public in circular form. It was at his 


suggestion that the following ten com- 
mittees were named :— 

1. Federal Relationship.— A committee to 
confer and coéperate with the Federal govern- 





ment in the ption of a sound plan for na- 





tional farm relief. 

2. Standards of Living.—To suggest a plan 
providing for the 
of living for the farmers and concrete sug- 


gestions for the improvement of rural health, 


improvement of standards 


rural roads, and rural schools without im- 
posing additional burdens of taxation on the 
farmer. 

3. Taxation —A consideration of the state 
and local taxes paid by farmers and definite 
suggestions for further relief, 


4. Transportation.—To consider the trans- 
porting of the farmers’ products by railroad 
and otherwise. Railroad freight costs are sub- 
stantial factors in the farmers’ net profits. 


5. Marketing and Business Methods. — To 
consider marketing and the use of business 
methods, perhaps the greatest single prob- 
lem the farmer has. 

6. Rural Electrification.—To work out plans 
in codperation with the State Corporation 
Commission providing for furnishing electric- 
ity at reasonable rates to the farmers adja- 
cent to the high-powered electric lines 
throughout the state. 

7. Regulation and Inspection of Farm Prod- 
ucts. 


& Recommendations to Correlate and Co- 
6rdinate Our Existing Agricultural Agencies. 
To study this question so as to still further 
coordinate and render more efficient the dif- 
ferent agencies in Vi 
education, 


or agricultural 





regulation, 
etc., with a vitw to developing them in the 
right direction and at the least expense to 


research, promotion, 


the people. 


9. Conservation of Timber.—To study the 
and reforestation. Tim- 
ber is a product of agriculture and one of the 


state’s greatest assets. 


conservation of timber 


10. To Suggest Means to Encourage State 
Use of State Food Products.—To study and 
present plans to make Virginia produce suf- 
ficient food of all kinds for her own consump- 
tion. Today, although Virginia is a great 
agricultural state and produces many surplus 
foods, we do not produce sufficient wheat, 
milk, and pork for our own 
we purchased from outside Virginia the single 
item of 14,000,000 pounds of butter. At the 
same time we must encourage Virginia to use 
Virginia flour and not Western flour, and 
give first consideration to state products of 
equal merit. 


needs. In 1926 


Representatives of every agency in Vir- 
ginia that has anything to do with the 
betterment of rural conditions have now 
appeared before the commission. Unmis- 


Thoroughly 


takable evidence has been produced that 
the farmers of Virginia are ready and 
anxious to combine on some comprehen- 
sive program that will be of the greatest 
benefit to the state as a whole. 

Just a few of the most earnest sug- 
gestions made to the commission haye 
been these :— 

1. Better grading and marking of farm 
products. 

2. Controlling diseases in livestock and 
poultry more effectively. 

3. Avoiding overproduction of | sales 
crops and surplus disposal. 

4. Alleviating the farmer’s tax burden. 

5. Procuring doctors in the more iso- 
lated rural areas. 

6. Conserving the state’s timber supply. 

7. Improving rural libraries. 

8. The encouragement of codperative 
marketing by the state.’ 


9. Better business methods in farm 


management. 
In all, about 30 suggestions were made 


(Concluded on page 23) 



































eG aye 
of Steel... 


When you buy WEED Tire Chains be sure to ask for 
“WEED”. Then you will get the grip of steel: You will get 


chains that bite deep into mud for traction—like tractor cleats. 











Genuine WEED Chains have red connecting hooks, and the 
name ‘‘WEED"’ is stamped on every cross chain. WEED 


Tire Chains are made by the world’s largest manufacturer 


of tire chains 





... have been for over-25 years. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 


World’s largest manufacturers of chains for all purposes 


WEED CHAINS 

















nerve food—sleep. 


study of sleep. 


and Inner Spring Mattress Fillings. 

















Smiling Break fasts | 
Begin With a | 
Good Night's Sleep 


LL-TEMPER is largely a matter of under-nour- 
ished, sleep-starved nerves. You can’t rest 
properly upon a sagging bedspring, and how can 
you feel right if you don’t sleep right? The way 
to get the best of rest is to equip your bed with 
a Foster Ideal, and enjoy the comfortable body 
fit of 120 finely tempered, upright Ideal Spirals. 
There’s better rest in the Foster Ideal Spring, be- 
cause it gives your spine finer support. And 
there’s better health in the Ideal because it gives 
your tired nerves a greater degree of Nature’s 


Don’t under-estimate these facts, and don’t under- 
rate the Foster Ideal Spring. For, this most mod- 
ern of sleeping equipment with its scientifically 
correct construction is the result of a thorough 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N.Y. 


Western Factory: St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of Bedsprings » Day Beds * Beds » Toe Trip Cribs 
Upholstery Springs * Upholstery Spring Constructions 








a 


Foster Ideal Springs are not 
sold in every furniture and 
department store and you 
may be urged to buy some- 
thing alleged to be “‘just as 
good or superior’’ toa Foster 
Ideal. But—if you are inter- 
ested in proper spine support | 
| 
| 





and want real rest, you'll 

seek out the Foster Ideal 

Dealerin your city and you'll 

buy a genuine Foster Ideal 

Spring, that bears the Foster 
Trade Mark. 
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_[unday, chool fesson? | 


bd a? 
Can you answer these ten questions. 


1. When and where were the ten command- 
ments given to Moses? 

2. How did this come to pass? 

3. Under what circumstances? 


4. How were the commandments received? | 


5. Were they given to Moses a second time? 

6. What was the Pharisaic law in regard 
to the Sabbath? 

7. How did this apply to the disciples pluck- 
ing and eating the corn? 

8. What was the attitude of Christ toward 
His critics? 

9. How did He answer them? 

10. What did He do to prove His point? 

ANSWERS 

1. The ten commandments were given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai about 1498 B. C. 

2. During the third month of the wan- 
derings of the Israelites after fleeing 
Egypt, Jehovah proposed a covenant to 
Moses: if the Israelites obeyed his com- 
mandments they would become a race of 
priests and a holy nation. 

3. Three days after his followers ac- 
cepted the covenant, Moses climbed to the 
top of Mount Sinai. There, amid thunder 
and lightning, Jehovah gavé to him two 
stone tablets inscribed with the ten com- 
mandments. 

4. Moses remained on Mount Sinai for 
40 days. Believing he had deserted them, 
the Israelites set up a golden calf which 
they worshiped. Returning to find this 
condition, Moses cast down the tablets in 
his wrath and shattered them. 

5. The commandments were given to 
Moses a second time. Forty days’ later, 
Jehovah having been pacified, Moses again 
ascended the mount. But this time, Je- 
hovah- repeated the commandments and 
Moses himself recorded them. 

6. Bound by ceremony, convention, 
form and observance, the Pharisees held 
that no work should be performed on the 
Sabbath and that no person might be 
healed unless to save his life. 

7. The law forbade reaping. Picking 
grain by hand was held to be reaping. 
Threshing was forbidden: rubbing ker- 
nels in the hands was called threshing. 

8. Christ looked with contempt upon 
the bigotry and restrictions which had 
changed the Sabbath to a day when any 
little act was a violation of the law. 

9. When the Pharisees complained that 
the disciples broke the law, Christ pointed 
out how David ate the sacred bread of the 
tabernacle, which was against the law; 
and that the priests, by the necessary du- 
ties in the temple, performed acts spe- 
cifically forbidden. “The Sabbath was 
made for man,” he declared. “Not man 
for the Sabbath.” 

10. By healing the man with a withered 
hand. There was no haste in healing the 
man, since he had been afflicted for years 
and it was not a matter of life or death 
By healing him, Christ broke the law to 
perform a good deed. 





| AUNT HET 


| By R. QUILLEN——Coprrignt, 1929., by 


-ublishers Syndicate | 
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4 


“Ella wouldn’t seem so old if she’d quit 
actin’ kittenish an’ callin’ us old married 


women ‘girls’.” 


“If @ man whips his wife once, that’s 
his fault; but if he gets a second chance 


to do it,.it’s her fault.” 
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Your car and. truck aren’t 

































specially adjusted racers— 






Your tractor 4 
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isn’t a laboratory ph 


But they are the best places in the world for 
you to prove that the amazing New Mobiloil 
can save you money every day. 


We announce the New Mobiloil—an oil so startling 
in its performance that the superlative statements we 
are ready to make about it are actually conservative. 
























































For example, repeated road and laboratory tests Make this chart your guidé 
prove that this New Mobiloil commonly assures It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
f S ee h h | ld certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
rom 10% to 30 7o More power than other Ouls so your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which ree- 
for the same purpose. Which means a saving of as ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, ete. 
much as 16% in gasoline consumption. Our tests <—_se ee ee 
e ‘NAMES OP Engine Engine Engine Engine 
have consistently bettered these figures. ae FF cerry rai stile 
Under high speeds or full load you will find, as elelelelelel|alé 
our road tests have repeatedly shown, that this es ae ae iis | Are BB | Arc] A | Acc. 
-s P ** other mode! A Arc A |Arce.| A | Are A A 
New Mobiloil consumes more slowly than any other Boi Fenn BR re BB | Are.| BB | Are.| A | Are. 
oil of equal body ... and it is an established engi- Cte her model] A [Are] A [Ate | A | Ate [A | Are 
= “ * . hevrolet vas A | Arc f | 4 re A re.| A ates 
neering fact that the oil which lasts longest at high ON eid a | MY Are ; * A * 
speed also lubricates best at any speed. ret Caeabesic Bo 4 Gack ayn ph Bed 7, 
r 7 : ae - . Dodge Brothers A } Are A | Arc A |Arc.]| A Arc,’ 
This amazing New Mobiloil’s wearing quality will pete A eel Snel slik ee 
a a sse A Arc A Arc A | Are A {Are 
save you anywhere from 15% to 50% in oil con- A Jane] A [Ate] Pd efi 
sumption. And the fact that it does a better lu- BB | Are | BB | Are] BB | Ave | A’ | Ace 
. . . . . 4 fice ode . | in | | A é 
bricating job means fewer repairs and less time lost BB | Are.) BB | Are. Foo} ode aed ae A 
$ r i] Arc rc é Arc. 
through costly breakdowns. BB | Are | BB | Ave | BB | Ar Wi « 
SS \/ rc BB ee A a ‘a - 
+ e e rc A Arc A | Arc A | Arc. 
Substantial quantity discount sh Ay Sp. 6] BB | Arc:| BB | Arc] BB ) Arc.) A | Are 
Oakland...... A | Ar h VArct AC LArcE A Vane 
For a Season’s supply it is cheaper to buy in the = 4 peciss.7:,90,01".| ab} “A"| ve |"A'| oe | "A | Bo) “A 
. 3 S . other mod. A an A {Arc.} A |Arc.| A [Are 
55-gallon and 30-gallon drums with convenient Ponrine alae A | Ar §]are | a | are] 4 ae 
? . . ° Reo oe A | Arc f re.] / Arc re. 
faucets. On these large containers your Mobiloil soni cee ow baba ea ee re 
dealer will give you a substantial discount. His Velie @eyhs- es 2. | BB | Are] BB Are|.n-focden fone 
- E * Gecyl, . ; [a Arc.| A [Arc.| A | Arc.) -& } Ase, 
complete Mobiloil chart tells you the correct grade 





of Mobiloil for your car, tractor and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 


Mobiloil 
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‘ t- McCormick- Deering 
Two-Row Cultivator has 
a foot-operated gang control 
that makes for close, accurate 
cultivation. You can dodge 
plants in crooked rows with 
remarkable speed and with 
minimum effort. Eighteen 
acres is an average day’s 
work with this perfected 
cultivator. 


The New 4 Pivot Axle 
Cultivator is an ideal single- 
row implement for all row 
crops. Its ease of handling, 
adaptability, and the clean 
work it does have made it 
one of the most popular cul- 
tivators ever built. It has a 
¥ vertical pivot axle and a 
gang-shifting system that 
makes it unusually easy to 


tivator for your farm. 


McCoRMICK- DEERING Cultivators 
have many features that save time, 
money and energy 











guide. To appreciate its 
ease of operation you must 
try it. 

The McCormick-Deering 
Leverless Balance Rider, the 
Victor Combined Riding 
and Walking Cultivators, 
the new, improved Model TF 
Disk Cultivator, and the 
Hammock Seat Cultivator— 
all offer you features that 
save time, money and energy. 
The line also includes Walk- 
ing Cultivators, Lister Cul- 
tivators, and cultivators for 
work in beets. A big selec- 
tion of shovels and gang 
equipment, fertilizer attach- 
ments for the New 4 and 
the Model TF, and other 
accessories. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer to show you the cul- 

Write for cultivator literatures 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


























Farmer. 


Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. :— 


two issues of your paper. 


all the orders I received. 


the first classified page. 


us an opportunity to serve you. 


The Quicker You Tell, the Quicker You Sell. 





On most every Southern farm will be 
found surplus poultry that can be turned 
into money quickly and economically by 
using Classified Ads in The Progressive 


These little ads are read and answered. 
They offer the cheapest and most effec- 
tive way to find a market for your hatch- 
ing eggs, baby chicks, and breeding 
stock. Read below what a Classified Ad 
in The Progressive Farmer did for one 
of our regular advertisers—Mrs. W. D. 


Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


A Fine Way to Get Extra Money! 





























Gentlemen:—Kindly print the enclosed Classified Advertisement in 


My recent advertisements offering Buff Orpingtons gave me the best 
results I have had for years. I only wish that I had been able to fill 


Let the Classified Ads of The Progressive Farmer help you. 
offer you five editions to use. Rates and circulation can be found on 
Start your advertising right away and give 


We 














The Progressive Farmer 


Leit’s Raise Better Peanuts in 1929 
Here Are Some Policies Which Will Promote That Result 


N A letter recently received from W. 

H. Clark of the Clark Peanut Com 
pany of Plymouth, N. C., he says :— 

“The quality of peanuts grown im 
North Carolina is becoming poorer and 
poorer cach year, and I am convinced 
that growing peanuts after peanuts year 
after year is responsible for this, along 
with insufficient lime. IVe need to urge 
our peanut growers to use more lime, 
also land plaster, and not to plant pea- 
nuts after peanuts so often.” 

Mr. Clark is right. That the quality 
of the peanuts produced in the Virginia 
and North Caarolina “eating” peanut 
areas is falling off, there can be no doubt. 
The yields per acre have not fallen dan- 
gerously low, but the quality has seri- 
ously deteriorated. The deterioration 
that we speak of is not due_to unfavor- 
able seasons or weather, but to such 
causes as— 

1. Poorly selected planting seed; 

2. Poor soil made poorer by unwise cropping 
systems; 

3. Improper and deficient liming; 

4, The continued growing of peanuts on the 
same land. (This is most serious of all.) 


Poor Quality of Seed.—Entirely too 
many picker-run peanuts are used for 
seed. The peanut industry has long need- 
ed specially bred peanut seed. What we 
mean is that a standard should be adopt- 
ed, definite qualities and characters re- 
quired, and the seed produced under the 
direction of a trained plant breeder. After 
this has been done for a while, then cer- 
tification of seed would naturally follow. 


Bad Cropping Systems.—The crop- 
ping systems long followed by many 
peanut growers are lowering the produc- 
tive power of the land, fertilization and 
liming is largely guesswork, and grading 
for market is indifferently done. But the 
main cause of loss of quality is the ruin- 
ous practice of continuing peanuts on 
the same land without interruption until 
the soil is unable to produce a crop of 
either high yield or good quality. The 
peanut land is “running down” and the 
peanut seed is “running out.” This has 
“run down” the peanut industry in the 
greatest peanut section in the world. The 
continuous cropping of peanuts unfits the 
soil for best yields of high quality. 

Liming Needed.—Peanut land should 
be limed once in three or four years, or 
once in a rotation period, using a ton of 
ground limestone or 1,000 pounds of burnt 
lime per acre. On land deficient in or- 
ganic matter, the fertilizer applied should 
supply at least half of the nitrogen from 
all organic sources, but such soils should 
not be planted to peanuts except in rota- 
tions that extend over three- or four- 
year periods. 

Three Suggested Rotations.—Bulle- 
tin No. 229 of the Virginia Experiment 


| Station recommends three rotations for 


peanuts — 
No, 1.—First year, peanuts; 

Second year, cotton with crimson clo- 
ver at the last cultivation; 

Third year, corn with crimson clover 
at last cultivation; 

Fourth year, soybeans with rye or 
crimson clover as a winter crop. 


This rotation may be modified by plant- 
ing soybeans with the corn; the winter 
crops may be turned down or grazed dur- 
ing the winter and early spring, turning 
the residue under. 


No. 2.—First year, peanuts; 

Second year, early potatoes, followed 
by cotton between the potato rows 
and crimson clover at last cultiva- 
tion of the cotton; 

Third year, corm and soybeans, with 
crimson clover at last cultivation. 

No. 3.—First year, peanuts; 

Second year, corn and _ soybeans, 
crimson clover at last cultivation; 

Third year, soybeans followed by rye 
to be plowed down early. 


We do not know that vetch or Austrian 
pea has been substituted for crimson clo- 
ver, but due to the greater ease of get- 
ting a stand we do not doubt that either 


vetch or the Austrian pea will be a surer 
source of supply for organic nitrogen and 
humus than crimson clover and that they 
will produce quicker and heavier crops 
on the poorer peanut lands than crimson 
clover. 

Wise Fertilization —Experiments in- 
dicate that superphosphate alone—400 to 
600 pounds per acre—supplies the fer- 
tilizer needs of peanuts on heavier type 
soils of good fertility, and that on the 
thin or light sandy soil a complete fer- 
tilizer is mecessary for best results. A 
fertilizer analyzing 2 to 3 per cent nitro- 
gen, 8 to 12 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
4 to 5 per cent potash gives best results. 
Further, when peanuts follow a good ro- 
tation that naturally increases the soil’s 
supply of humus, then no nitrogen and 
little potash need be applied, but phospho- 
rus is needed for its effect in hastening 
maturity and filling the pods with plump 
kernels. 

More Research Needed.—The time 
has come when definite and continuous 
experimentation is needed in breeding, 
fertilization, rotation, and marketing of 
the peanut crops of Virginia and North 
Carolina, and we suggest that the ex- 
periment stations of these two states, in 
cooperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, can supply im- 
portant needs now and in the future. 





[ 


| AGRICULTURAL STUDENT | 
| SUCCEEDS WITH POULTRY | 


CHUBERT McPHAIL, the teacher 
7 of Iva High School, South Caro- 
lina, sends us a message about T. C. Gray 
to illustrate the work of a high school 
boy codéperating with 
the agricultu- 
ral classes. 

“Beginning with a 
selected few but 
quality birds and ap- 
plying the most mod- 
ern methods, young 
Gray has built up 
one of the foremost 
quality breeding in- 
stitutions in South 
Carolina today. He is now operating a 
72,000 capacity mammoth incubator, and 
maintains a flock of 1,200 breeding birds.” 
Mr. McPhail adds: “It is quite a pleas- 
ure to go through this plant and note 
the arrangement of houses and house 
equipment. Everything is white and 
clean. Yards are green with oats and 
rye. If you could see those large white 
birds roaming among the tall trees in 
the sunshine, it would certainly give a 
very pleasing feeling.” 


| VOICE OF THE FARM 


] 


Business Men Should Help Solve 
the Farm Problem 


A MERICA has changed from an agri- 

4 cultural nation to an industrial one. 
Yet the farmers constitute the largest 
single group engaged in one business to- 
day. They furnish the largest potential 
market for our manufacturers if they 
are prosperous. They furnish a vast 
reservoir of more power for defense in 
time of war and progress in time of 
peace. They are conservative by nature, 
so that they act as a balance wheel to 
our politics. It is to the interest of the 
whole nation to so adjust economic con- 
ditions that our agriculture will be on 4 
parity with industry, that we may con- 
tinue to progress in the future as in the 
past. 

The sooner this problem is faced in 
all its seriousness, the quicker it will be 
solved, and a large share in its solution 
depends on the business men of the na- 
tion. WILBUR S. WHITE. 

Marion County, South Carolina. 








T. C. GRAY 
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| WILL HELP THOSE WHO | 
HELP THEMSELVES | 





Farmers Must Organize to Get Re- 
lief Under Government Plans 


(This is another installment in our series 
of “Messages to Southern Farmers” by 
eminent living Americans. Mr. Barrett is 
a native of Georgia, was a member of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s Country Life Commis- 
sion, and was for many years president of 
the National Farmers’ Union. This mes- 
sage is being printed this week instead of 
“The Nation’s Duty to the Farmer,’ by 
Dr. Wm. E. Dodd, as announced last week. 
Dr. Dodd’s message will appear in a later 
issue.) 

WE ARE facing the task of shaping 
a policy for rural America which 
may determine for a long period of time 
whether we are to‘have better conditions 
in farm life and the 
possible return of 
prosperity. Success 
or failure depends 
largely upon the 
farmers t hemselves. 
Because of this, | am 
sending you this mes- 
sage. I hope it may 
have some value in 
the development of 
your plans for the 
improvement of the farm situation. 

1, The lesson learned through all these 
years is that organization of the mind, 
heart, and inclination of the farmers is 
the primary necessity for effective co- 
dperation. I want to say now, with all 
possible emphasis, that the first step in 
the solution of the farm problem is to 
get more farmers, if possible all farmers, 
into a good farm organization which con- 
stantly proclaims, builds, and lives the 
spirit of unity of purpose and unity of 
action. 

2. Congress likely will pass farm leg- 
islation which will provide a board for 
administration and appropriate from 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000 to be utilized 
in the aid of codperative marketing asso- 
ciations. The all-important feature lies 
in the personnel of the board to be ap- 
pointed. The money administered by 
this board should be used for the aid, 
support, and encouragement of farmer- 
owned, controlled, and operated codpera- 
tive institutions. It should not in any 
way put the government into the business 
of the farmers. It should not meddle in 
farm organization affairs. It should be 
an agency of service subject to call and 
certain to respond when called. 





CHAS. S. BARRETT 


3. Farmers already organized and 
served by their own codperative institu- 
tions will be able to reap immediate ben- 
efits. Those who have neglected them- 
selves and their industry will be out of 
luck until they can organize and_ set 
themselves in order to deserve and use 
the service that has been provided for 
them under proper safeguards. The as- 
sistance to be rendered to codperatives 
by the government should go on to the 
point of creating national marketing 
agencies for all of the codperatives where 
they may all unite in their sales. 

4. The real start in efforts at organ- 
ized, farmer-owned, controlled, and op- 
erated codperative enterprises was made 
less than 20 years ago, and is now wit- 
nessed by thousands of institutions with 
a business turnover of better than two 
billion dollars annually. There is noth- 
ing like it in the history of any other 
industry. We now face the possibility of 
the greatest incentive for rapid building 
of an organized farm structure. 

5. The greatest service that leaders of 
farm organizations can render now is to 
immediately drive for building member- 
ship in their respective organizations. 
Get increased numbers within the fold 
for the benefits that can only come to 
those of the farming industry who are 
sO organized as to set up good sound 
codperative institutions meriting assist- 
ance which seems now near a realization. 

CHARLES S. BARRETT, 
Chairman, National Board of Farmers’ 
Organizations. 
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Above is Mr. E. L. Marsh, of Aulander, N. C., standing in tobacco grown with “4A QUALITY” 
Fertilizer, which paid him $2,804 for his 8-acre yield—just about double the average return in his 
section last season. 


$2408 from 8 Acres of TOBACCO 
$1200 EXTRA Income due to use of 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizer 


AST season Mr. E. L. Marsh, of Aulander, Bertie 
Co., N. C., obtained a big yield of exceilent-qual- 
ity tobacco, in spite of bad weather. His 8-acre crop, 
grown with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer, yielded 
1,250 pounds per acre (450 pounds above the aver- 
age in his locality) and his crop, even though he sold 
it early, brought $300 per acre—or, to be exact, 
$2,408 for the 8 acres. The average return in his 
section was about $150 per acre, so Mr. Marsh just 
about doubled his income. He writes: 


My tobacco crop, grown with *AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer, did exceptionally well considering the 
season’s weather conditions. It was subjected to 
damaging rains and severe storms, yet it sold for 
a little over $300 per acre. Results with your 
Fertilizers are always very satisfactory. My cottor 
crop averaged a yield of one bale per acre and 
this also was obtained in spite of bad growing 
conditions and severe damage from boll weevil. 

Nov. 8, 1928. E. L. MARSH. 


Mr. Albert Askew, of Warsaw, Dauphin Co., N. 
C., used “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers last season and 
got just double the average yield of both cotton and 
tobacco. His yield was 1,040 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre—the sectional average was 500 pounds, and 
his tobacco produced 1,400 pounds per acre—or just 
about 700 pounds above the average in his locality. 
Mr. Askew writes: 

Compared with years when I used other 
makes of fertilizer I am satisfied that my 
crops have been around 25% better since I 
began using “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 
This year my tobacco and cotton crops, 
grown with your goods, are far above the 
general average yield and quality in my sec- 
tion. I am satisfied that ‘AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer is a good investment, both in good 
seasons and bad, and expect to continue 
using it.- ALBERT ASKEW.-Nov. 10, 1928. 


Larger yields of better-quality crops—and 
bigger profitt—make “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizers by all odds the cheapest you can 
possibly buy. See the nearest “AA QUAL- 
ITY” dealer at once or write us for quota- 


» Ons. 





What other Growers say: 


Another bale-an-acre crop. ... Mr. H. Frank Beam, 
of Pelzer, Greenville Co., S. C., writes: 
I have used nothing but “AA QUALITY” Fer- 


tilizez since I began farming and my father has 
used it ever since it has been sold in the State of 
South Carolina. My father has stuck to it dur- 
ing all these years because he found that it paid 
him to do so, and my experience has been the 
My cotton crop, grown with 400 pounds 
of “AA QUALITY” goods per acre, averaged 2 
bale of cotton to the acre. This yield is far above 
the general average this year in my section. 

H. FRANK BEAM. 


700 pounds per acre more tobacco... . Mr. B. R. 
Tingen, of Oxford, Granville Co., N. C., writes: 
This is my first year to use “AA QUALITY” 
results have been 
In fact, I got 


a better crop this year (even though the weather 
was poor) than I did in more favorable years 


same. 


Dec. 1, 1928. 


Fertilizer and _ the 
good in spite of the bad season. 


when I used other makes of fertilizer. 


that both the yield and the quality of this crop 
were fully 40% better. This is almost unbelievable 
but it is true nevertheless. The distributing qual- 
ity of your goods is better than that of any fer» 
B. R. TINGEN. 


tilizer I have ever used. 
Nov. 23, 1928. 


Our “Agricultural Service Bureau,”’ under 
H. J. Wheeler, formerly Director 
of the Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment 
about 
crops, soil or fertilizers. Send for our Booklets. 
Please state the crops in which you are interested. 


“AA QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 


direction of Dr. 


Station, will be glad to answer inquiries 


Manufactured only by 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


Executive Offices: 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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From Your Own Garden 


Set plants NOW. We WillSend Yoo 











TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


Premier best earty 
50 Chesapeake best tate YOU MUST SAY 
An for $2.20 postpaid, 5B paces “I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
each $1.50 or 100 of each $4.00, 
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How Much Lime Do North Carolina Soils Need? 


Any Farmer Can Learn Whether His Soil Needs Much, or Little, or None 


ORTH CAROLINA soils include a 
i variety of types which differ widely 
in their response to liming. It would not 
be possible in an articlé of this length 
to consider all of the 
250 or more soil 
types in the state. 
But the results of ex- 
periments on Pied- 
mont and Coastal 
Plain soils will serve 
as examples of the 
differences that have 
L. G. WILLIS been found. 





I. Lime Profitable on Piedmont 
Soils 


HE effect of liming the red clay soils 

of the Cecil series in Iredell County 
is given-in Bulletin No. 256 of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. Ina three- 
year rotation of corn, wheat, and red 
clover, with each crop suitably fertilized, 
liming increased the yields pef acre as 
follows :— 


Red Clover Hay Corn Wheat 

Lbs. Bus, Bus. 

Fertilizer only...... 1,007 48,2 16.8 
Fertilizer and lime.. 2,423 Be 4 23.5 


Only four tons of lime has been used 
on this land in 10 years, yet the average 
yield of red clover hay was more than 
doubled by liming and the wheat and corn 


By L. G. 


WILLIS 


Soil Chemist, North Carolina Experiment Station 








\ HEN the amount of lime that can be profitably used varies in different 
soils and for different crops, and varies to such an extent that lime 
sometimes proves positively detrimental, then whether to lime or not becomes 


a highly important question. This whole problem of whether to lime is bound 


wp in the answers to two questions :— 


1. Is my soil acid, neutral, or alkaline? 
2. Which of these conditions is required by the crops I intend to plant? 


Unfortunately there is confusion a-plenty regarding the proper use of lime. 
This confusion is not likely to be cleared up until we come to guess less and know 
more about lime and the lime requirements of our crops and soils. It is to help 
clear up this confusion and to make our knowledge more exact that Dr. Willis 


has written this article on liming. 


It should be read by everyone who is not 


satished with the crop yields his lands are giving him, 








crops were increased appreciably. It is 
possible that a more liberal use of lime 
on this soil would be even more profit- 
able. 


The results are considered applicable 
to all acid red clay soils of Piedmont 
North Carolina and probably to other 
heavy acid soils of the region. 

Other results from the same bulletin 
show that the benefit from liming is 
greatest in the three-year rotation with 
red clover and least where no soil im- 
proving crop is grown. This means that 


liming is most effective when combined 
with the production of lime-loving leg- 
umes for soil improvement, and there- 
fore that the value of lime to all crops 
in a rotation is proportional to the benefit 
derived by the soil improving crops. 


II. Lime Coastal Plain Soils Cau- 
tiously 
N COASTAL PLAIN North Caro- 


lina it is not the custom to use red 
clover as a crop for hay or for soil im- 


provement, but some results of experi- 
ments given in Bulletin 255 of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station show the 
effect of lime under a system of rotation 
better adapted to a sandy loam soil com- 
mon to the upper Coastal Plain. 


In a three-year rotation of corn with 
cowpeas; cotton, followed by crimson 
clover; and oats and vetch for hay, fol- 
lowed by soybeans which were plowed 
under for soil improvement, the follow- 
ing yields per acre were obtained :— 

Oat and Vetch Seed 


Hay Cotton Corn 
Lbs. Lbs. Bus, 
Fertilizer only....... 2,253 1,630 38.3 
Fertilizer and lime.. 1,953 1,645 44.1 


The same amount of lime was applied 
to this soil as to the Piedmont soil, with 
the result that the yield of the hay crop 
was decreased, cotton yields were not ap- 
preciably increased, and only corn seemed 
to benefit from liming. These results 
show that liming at an average rate of 
800 pounds of ground limestone per acre 
per year is not profitable on this soil 
type with the crops commonly grown. 

On sandy loam soils of the lower 
Coastal Plain the effect of liming at this 
rate has in many cases proved distinctly 
injurious. Yields of soybeans, oats, and 
corn have in some cases been reduced 
by single applications of ground lime- 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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fence is by far the most economical. 


fence will not do. 


quent renewals. 


the purpose. 


Of course you want a good fence. 
way to get 
roll bear the label 
* CAMBRIA 


hat experienced 
users of fence 
k NOW Mex whe have used fence 


for years know that good 


It costs too much — in 


having to everlastingly repair it, in too fre- 


By using good fence, like 


Cambria Fence, you can reduce your yearly 


fence costs to a minimum. 


CAMBRIA FENCE 


is made by Bethlehem, of steel selected by 


Bethlehem metallurgists as most suitable for 


The wires are protected by a 


heavy zine coating that does not crack, flake 
Hinge-joints, cut-stays and tension 
curves keep it always uniform, flexible and 


It does not stretch. There are no 


No surer 
it than to demand 


FENCE.” 








BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 4 Hinge-joint 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cut-stay 
Field Fence 


BETHLEHEM 





Inferior 








iscuits 


always light 


and tempting! 


It’s no extra effort to bake with Snow 
King. But you will soon notice the dif- 
ference in your cakes and biscuits. You 
will find that Snow King makes it 
impossible to have failures in baking. 
Snow King is guaranteed not to fail. 

That is because this baking powder 
has unusual leavening strength and is so 
made that it does not work fully until 
it is inside the oven. 
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Snow King is tested both in our labo- 
ratories and in my own kitchen. Each 
package is sealed by a glazed-seal proc- 
ess, which keeps it fresh. 

Please buy a can of Snow King, 
today, and try itin your baking. It has 
been used in Southern cooking for 
over 50 years, so your grocer is sure 
to carry it. 


MRS. LOUISE LILLARD, PRESIDENT 
The Snow King Baking Powder Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


\. SNOW KING 


BAKING POWDER 
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And they all said: 
“Clark” Cutaways 
Are Better 


Before Mr. Ernest J. Downing, owner of the 
“Downing” Fruit Farm, at New Madison, Ohio 





bought a disk harrow, he wrote to several 
farmers who own Clark ‘“Cutaways.”’ Mr. 
Downing told us in the following letter what 


these farmers said about them: 

“We have looked over all the literature you 
have sent us on “Cutaway”? Harrows (disc) 
It looks good. 

“We have written to several owners 
“Cutaway” Harrows. Without exception 
answers have shown the owners to be 
pleased and two of them seem to have 
or more of these tools. Nearly ali of ‘them 
compare them with other makes of disc har- 
rows and all claim the “Cutaway” much |} r 

“We are fruit growers. We sell practi 
all our products direct to the consumer, 
advertise and they come here to buy it, thus 
we get to see and talk with a large number of 
people every year. 

“We are wondering if you would wish to 
give us the agency for this “Cutaway” Har- 
row in this vicinity or district?” 















work and longer wear. Re- 
versible gangs. Light draft. 
Disks carry weight of machine. Made with extension 
heads for orchard work. 
SPECIAL: You don’t need a stalk cutter if you own a 
Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ disk harrow. It chops up corn and 
eotton stalks while it’s disking the ground. Does both 
jobs—thoroughly—at the same time. A Clark ‘‘Cut- 
away’’ disk harrow saves the price of a stalk cutter, 
time and labor. {It soon pays for itself. 
Mail coupon for free catalog and book, “The Soil 
and Its Tillage.’’ 


The Cutaway Harrow Company, 

374 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

Please send me FREE your catalog and book, ‘‘The 
Soil and Its Tillage.’’ 


NU geet org a erin aa: wigieieisaia aia oie Stas vy Sins wee ans 
Clark “Cutaway” Disk Harrows are sold and 
distributed by Smith Hardware Co., Golds- 
boro, N. C., Griffith & Turner, Baltimore, dis- 
tributors for Virginia, Delaware and Mary- 
land, and other good dealers in the South. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MCNEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
Drofits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
Styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Savtae Deekes, Proight paid. ho A pelt 
\. rite or ‘ee Samples 
Dald prices. FREE SAMPLES. oa 
RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 2 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C. F 
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FreeCatalog! Showsyouhowyou @ 
fan save money by buying direct 
from the largest Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


Hew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany, Ind, 





Now /{] 4 LATER 


copper-content —- 
rosewerat SILO 
galvanized 


A Silo of lifetime satisfaction. No shrinkage or 

Swelling. Can be increased in height. No freeze 

troubles. Easily erected. Storm and fire-proof. 

Write today for valuable booklet Users’ Own 
ords written by 250 owners. 


Easy terms—Buy now, pay later 
Money-making proposition for agents 


ROSS (tte CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 467 Warder St. 


Check items you want, we will send illustrated 
folders and full information. Mail today. 
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BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 


By R. R. REPPERT 





What to Do in March 


ONDITIONS as they have existed | 


‘ this winter, up to the present time, | 


have generally been favorable to the 
beekeeper. There has been no extended 

period of very warm 
that has 
stimulated plant 
growth with untime- 
ly blooming of some 
plants. 


weather 


1 
been encouraged to 
field flights to gath- 
er nectar and pollen 
even if any amount 
had been available. 
Tlence no attempt has been made at 
brood rearing resulting in depleted stores 
and a waste of energy on the part of the 





R. R. REPPERT 


Likewise the | 
oe ae Ae ae oa 
bees have hardly 


colony because of a sudden cold wave | 


and freezing of the brood. 
Colonies that went into the winter with 


| a fair surplus of honey in the combs 
| should be in very good shape at this 


time, because being semi-dormant, the 


| bees will consume very little of their 





stores. It will be well from this time 
on, however, to watch this same thing, 
for pollen and nectar will certainly be 


| available shortly, and it is almost certain 


Single Action Harrow fitted | 
Yr”, with cutout or solid disks | 

of cutlery steel, heat treated 

and forged sharp for better 


also that rather low temperatures will 
still be experienced occasionally, resulting 
sometimes, as explained above, in dimin- 
ished stores, so that with a dearth of 
nectar following, colonies may starve. It 
will be well to examine all colonies on 
the first warm day when the bees are in 
active flight, and if any appear low in 
stores, to feed sugar syrup in the manner 
explained in former articles. 

If any colonies are very weak, unite 
with a stronger colony by placing the 
weaker on top of the stronger, the two 
colonies separated only by a thickness of 
newspaper that extends completely 
across the tops of the frames of the 
lower hive. 


Strong hives are always able to repel 
the moth that destroys combs in hives oc- 
casionally. Colonies without stores and 
that are consequently starving, colonies 


| that are queenless, and colonies that are 


= | diseased become weakened through loss 


| of numbers and are then unable to guard 


their combs from the intruders. Moths 
are best fought by having the colonies 
in prosperous condition, or by uniting 
weak colonies with stronger ones. Empty 
combs in storage should be kept fumi- 
gated with paradichlorobenzene, and 
those of hives in which the bees have for 
some reason died, if found before the 
moths have done their work, should be 
moved into storage and fumigated. 

If proper preparation for the coming 
season’s work has not already been made, 
do not lose any time, but get all wax 
foundation set in the empty frames in 
quantity that will probably be needed. 
Purchase and set up any new equipment 
needed. Paint all old equipment that 
stands in need of it. Make all prepara- 
tions now for transferring any colonies 
in old box hives or that have been so kept 
in modern hives that the combs are 
crossed in a way making close inspection 
| impossible. All this work should be 

done at once, for in a very few weeks 








now the bees will be actively gathering | 


honey, and in many cases will be prepar- 
| ing to swarm. With so much to do, the 
| beekeeper will have little time for setting 
up a new hive to catch a swarm when it 
emerges, or for setting foundation when 
it is found some morning that a colony 
has filled all its space with honey and 
needs more room. 


Uncle Ab Says 


The best way to keep 
satisfied is to keep do- 
ing good work. 
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The Leg Band Test 


will convince you too! 





















































“Your claims for bigger bone de- 
velopment sounded good to me,” 
one poultryman told us, “but from 
looks alone, I failed to realize how 
well Larro Chick Starter bore out 
that claim.” 


Finally, a large hatch of chicks 
were taken off, and pedigree bands 
put on their legs. Part of these 
chicks were put on Larro; the rest 
on the feed formerly used. 





Two Leghorn chicks at six 
weeks—note the difference 
in bone development 


“Imagine my surprise,” he con- 
tinued, “when I found I had to 
change the bands on the Larro chicks more than a week be- 
fore they started to get tight on the legs of the other chicks.” 


You try it! 


Put leg bands on two pens of chicks. Feed one pen on 
Larro Chick Starter (directions on each bag). Feed the 
other pen on any other feed you wish. 


Here’s what you’ll find. Larro grows bone so much better 
you'll have to remove the leg bands anywhere from 5 to 12 
days before they start getting too tight on the other chicks. 


BONE-—the skeletal structure which houses all the vital 
organs: the foundation for sustained, profitable production. 
BONE—constituting the frame, the size of which’ deter- 
mines the future capacity for conversion of feed into eggs; 
the very basis of future ability to stand up under working 
conditions. BONE—the material which can be developed 
only during the growing period, and then only by a feed 
which maintains maximum health and physical condition. 
BONE—what Larro Chick Starter and Larro Growing Mash 
are particularly noted for. 


You'll have better birds if you feed them Larro Feeds. 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Chick Starter Egg Mash 
Chick Grains Scratch Grains 
Growing Mash Dairy Feed 
Growing Grains jm Aa 
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MARCH — and still another chick has pipped the shell. One 


in thousands — 


, cheeping chick, but te are 


just @n 
going ta single it out. We are going to let it speak for 


| Adventures of 





Nua 
By Proven Iam a 

‘eo: 4 i 

Ce La very young chick, I 

yy, understood mother 
yesterday when she gath- 
ered all of us chicks 
around her and gave us a 
good talking to. She said 
the way baby chicks die 
off is something fearful. About half. 
Poor feed, she claims, is a lot to blame. 
I guess that’s why mother is so awfully 
particular about what we eat. 
‘*You’re all alive and healthy because 
you’re getting good feed,’’ she said. 
Mother calls this feed Purina and says 
there’s everything in it that little chicks 
need for bone, flesh and feathers. Mrs. 
Jones, our owner, brings it to us in 
checkerboard bags. 


‘*Eat all the Purina you can this spring 


\’ Miss Average Chick 


and summer so you’ll grow big and 
strong,’’ mother told us. ‘‘I want every 
one of you little peepers that are going 
to be pullets to be in the nests next 
September laying high priced eggs. Eat 
lots of Purina and uphold the pride of 
the family.’’ 

I’m willing! Ever since Purina was put 
before me, I just eat and eat and eat. 
Yes, indeed, mother knows what’s good 
for chicks and it’s mighty good of Mrs. 
Jones to see that we get Purina. I can 
feel myself growing strong and healthy. 
I know it won’t be many months before 
Pm laying. I'll pay for my board and 
make money for my owner long before 
winter comes. 


Those who want an all-mash starting and 
growing feed will find the new Purina 
Chick Grow Chow just the thing for chicks. 


PURINA 


POULTRY & 


PURINA MILLS 
968 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Sold at the stores with the 
checkerboard sign in the 
United States and Canada 
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RON LAMP P co. 
688 fron Bide. Akron, Ohio. 
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$10,000 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


oe $10. year No Dues or 


Assessments 
Women 


aceepted 
NO} MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Policy Pays 

$10. 000 for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. 
Many unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly 
benefits, pays doctor and hospital bills. Covers 
Automob le, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
accidents. Covers ‘m: any common sicknesses, in- 
cluding sypneis. . PVE xendix operations ,lobar pneu- 
monia, ete argest and oldest exclusive 
Health and My Soitens Insurance Company. Don't 
elay, you may be next to meet sickness or ace 
dent. Mail coupon today for free rey spend 

literature. {of Chi 

orth American Accident Insurance Cc. 

264 Bonnell] Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 
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Lower < - 
Prices on Farm 
ne meeneeyt Fence 
Writ - for wy get my low Freight 
Vaid prices on oe ing, inves, Steel Posts, Barb 
Wire, BReofing, Paint, Stow Heaters, Furnaces, 
Separators . Baby © hicks and Brooders. Big. saving 
uaranteed. 24 hour service. Write teday. Jim Brown. (10) 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Bept. 5530, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tic that uaranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instructions 
use Rayzem and you will have good 
luck. Large trial size $1.10 post- 
paid; medium size $2.50; large size 

$5 00. C. O. D. if you wish. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. Order now. 


EVERARD-MORRIS Ge. 








930 Rice St.. Paul, Minn. 
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| sulphur, 8 pounds finely powdered 
| ing lime, 


ginning. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


To Keep Worms Out of Peaches 
O AVOID having peaches 
with worms and rot, a spray must 

be put on the fruit from the very be- 

Therefore, when about three- 

fourths of the flower 

petals of the blooms 
have fallen, give the 

first spray, using a 

pound of powdered 

arsenate of lead and 
four pounds of lump 
lime, or five pounds 
of the powdered or 
hydrated lime, to 50 
gallons of water. Put 
it on thoroughly and 
at the right time. Ten days to two weeks 
after the first spraying, repeat the dose, 
using the same material, but with the 
addition of something that will prevent 
rot. A pound of powdered arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of self-boiled lime 
sulphur is the right mixture, but most 
folks are using the dry-mix sulphur lime 
instead of the self-boiled lime sulphur. 

The dry-mix sulphur lime should not be 

confused with dry lime-sulphur. 


infested 
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Dry-mix sulphur lime may be bought 
already prepared, or it can be made by 
mixing together 8 pounds fine dusting 
tinish- 
and 8 ounces of calcium case- 
inate. Mix these materials together 
while dry, then add enough water to 
make a thin solution and pour into the 
50 gallons of water. Add enough water 
to the pound of arsenate of lead to make 
a thin solution and pour it in the 50 gal- 
lons and stir thoroughly, and one is 
ready to spray. 

Give the third application about two 
weeks after the second, using the same 
spray material. The fourth should be 
given with the same material four weeks 


before the variety is due to ripen. 


Some prefer to dust the trees instead 


| of spraying. In this case, mix one 








pound of powdered arsenate of lead with 
19 pounds of fresh powdered or hy- 
drated lime. Use this for the first ap- 
plication. For the second, third, and 
fourth applications, use a dust made up 
of one pound powdered arsenate of lead, 
three pounds of the hydrated lime, and 
16 pounds of finely powdered sulphur. 
four sprayings or dustings are 
necessary if one would prevent wormy 
yr rotten peaches. Use the same mate- 
plums and cherries and apply 


al for 
the same time as for peaches. 


Plow Pecan Orchard Early 


i AID in controlling scab of the pe- 
can, all leaves, old nut hulls, 
or other trash that may be in the pecan 
erchard or hanging in the trees 
be either raked up and burned, or plowed 
under before growth starts in the spring. 
This kind of treatment will go a long 
way in checking this disease, ich is so 
harmful to pecans. Where this material 
is turned under it is advisable to 
leave the ground undisturbed un- 
til after the first spring spraying 
) been given the pecans, for 
if the soil is stirred before 


tw igs, 


should 
1 











ARE 


time it is likely that many of these 
pieces of trash, ete., will be pulled to the 
top of the ground, thus helping to scatter 
the disease spores before the young nuts 
and leaves are protected by the first 
spray. 


How to Fight Fruit Tree Borers 


§ ipohaaes borers that get in the fruit 
tree branches and twigs do hot usual- 
ly attack perfectly sound, vigorous wood. 
It is the trees that have been weakened 
by insect and disease attacks or that have 
not been properly fertilized, sprayed, etc., 
that they attack. The proper thing to 
do is to keep the trees healthy, sound, 
and vigorous, and to do this they must 
be pruned, fertilized, cultivated, and 
sprayed at the right time. Fertilize just 
about the time growth starts, prune, and 
give the winter spray before the buds be- 
gin to swell. Give the regular summer 
sprays. Start cultivation early and keep 
up until midsummer, and then sow a 
cover crop to turn under the following 
fall. This kind of treatment is necessary 
to keep borers, commonly known as shot- 
hole borers, from attacking the twigs of 
the fruit trees. They are especially bad 
on peaches, 


Sweet Cherries Not Adapted to South. 


“Some of our friends are contemplating 
the planting of sweet cherries on a coni- 
mercial scale, but before doing so, would 
like to know what results have been ob- 
tained by those who are now growing 
them in the South.” 


The sweet cherry does not succeed in 
the South, except in the high mountain- 
ous regions. We would advise against 
the planting of them, except in the moun- 
tains of the upper South. The smaller, 
sour cherry does fairly well, especially 
in the upper and middle portion of the 
South. 


Number of Plants From Bushel Po- 


tatoes. 


“How many potato plants does it take 
to set an acre? How many bushels 
should be bedded for enough plants to 
set one acre?” 


Most folks set sweet potato plants too 
far apart. About the right distance is 
rows three feet wide with plants 12 
inches apart in the row. By this method 
14,700 to 15,000 will be required to set 
an acre. The number of plants a bushel 
of potatoes will produce depends on siz¢ 
of potatoes, weather conditions, and va- 
rious other things. Small potatoes will 
produce more plants per bushel than 
large ones. For the first two pullings, a 
bushel should produce 1,500 to 2,000 
pe nts. If one can wait for 4 or 5 pull- 
ings, then 2,500 to 3,500 may be obtained 
bushel. At least seven bushels 
should be bedded for each acre to be set, 
if it is desired to set them all from the 
first and pultings, and the dis- 
“e apart mM enti ned 


from a 


second 





above. 
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A MODERN “APPLE CART” 
This unique roadside market put up by an enterprising apple grower in Rhode Island no doubt 
will slow down many a curious motorist who then may be induced to make a purchase. 
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Clean Milk Rules for Dairymen 
Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


H*™. are .some of the things to 
which every dairyman should give 
particular and unrelenting attention in 
the care of the dairy cow and her milk :— 


i, in the frst 
place, he should have 
a strong, healthy, 
vigorous animal to 
start with. This 
means that in all our 
breeding and feeding 
and managing, we 
should put health 
and vigor of the 
cow among the very 
first essentials in our 
program for produc- 
ing wholesome milk. 

2. The dairy cow should be tuberculin 
tested. We must not only think we have 
a healthy milk-producing animal; we must 
come just as near knowing that she is 
sound as the most rigid scientific tests 
make it possible for us to know. The 
tuberculin test is made by some veteri- 
nary expert, and tells us if the cow has 
tuberculosis. Milk from a_ tuberculous 
cow may give tuberculosis to young chil- 
dren. In fact, milk from a tuberculous 
cow is not fit to be used by anyone. If 
your cow has tuberculosis, get rid of her 
by killing. At one time the United States 
government paid part of the loss in cases 
of this kind, but even if we must bear 
the entire loss, there should be no hesi- 
tancy in getting rid immediately of a 
cow known to be dangerously diseased. 

3. The cow’s stable should be kept 
clean as a pin. There should be glass 
windows in the cow stall, with screens to 
keep out flies and insects. Her bedding 
should be kept fresh and clean. The 
floor of the milking shed or barn should 
be of cement with a slight fall to carry 
off water. The floor should be washed 
daily with water, using a hose if you 
have waterworks. 





DR. REGISTER 


4. Plenty of good drinking water for the 
cow is extremely important. She puts a 
lot of water in her milk, you know, and 
certainly we want this water to be fresh, 
clean, and pure. 

5. Curry and brush the cow daily. 

6. The cow’s bag should be washed 
with soap and water and dried with clean 
cloth before milking. 

7. Her food should be the very best 
obtainable and plentiful; first, that she 
may be kept in good physical condition ; 
and second, that she may have the best 
of materials out of which to make an 
abundance of good milk. 


No Disease Carrier Should Handle 
Milk for Others.—Every sweet has a 
bitter, every rose has a thorn. There is 
probably no other food with such po- 
tential danger as milk. Diseases are easily 
transmitted by it. Tuberculosis is trans- 
mitted by milk from a tuberculous cow, 
and through contaminated milk are also 
conveyed diphtheria, typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, septic sore throat, foot and 
mouth disease, summer complaint of 
children, and diarrheal and dysenteric 
diseases of adults. As a rule, milk be- 
comes infected from human _ sources. 
Therefore— 

All persons coming in direct or indi- 
rect contact with milk from cow to con- 
sumer should be free from catching dis- 
eases and not be a carrier of disease. A 
carrier is a person that is well, but car- 
riés disease germs. This happens more 
often in persons who have had typhoid 
fever. 

The Milkman’s Duty.— The milk- 
man is the man who milks the cow. We 
hear of milkmaids in song and story, but 
the work of milking a cow is a man’s 
job. I will admit if a woman does the 
milking, we feel that the job has been 
done just a little cleaner and better; but 
men can be clean, too, when they have to. 
Look at our surgeons! 

There are three rules the milkman 
would do well to observe as if they 
were the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians :— 


“purpose. 


1. Before milking, the milkman should 
wash his hands thoroughly with soap and 
hot water; then wash off the cow's ud- 
der; then wash his hands again. 

2. He should wear a clean white coat 
or white overalls to be used just for this 
We recommend white things 
because you can easily tell when they are 
soiled. 

3. The milk bucket and pans must be 
clean. Scald with hot water or live 
steam. The top should be covered with 
fine mesh white cloth to milk through. 
These cloths should be washed and boiled 
after each milking. 

Caring for the Milk.—Observance of 
the following rules will insure clean, 
healthful milk :— 


1. The milking, as has already been in- 
dicated, should be done in a clean, light 
room protected from flies, from udders 
washed clean, and by clean hands. 

2. The milk should be received into a 
clean bucket with 


fine mesh cloth over 
the top. All utensils used about milk 
should be cleaned with washing soda. 


Do not use soap. Then steam or boil. 

3. As soon as the milking is done, the 
milk should be strained into another ves- 
sel and put into as cool a place as possi- 
ble. The more quickly you cool milk 
after milking and the cooler you can 
keep it, the better. Upon this depends 
to a great extent the length of time milk 
can be kept sweet and wholesome. Warm 
milk sours quickly. 

4..To make still more sure that milk 
contains no harmful germ, we can pas- 
teurize it. 

Milk properly pasteurized is safe milk. 
Of course this needs to be done by an 
expert, and is usually done to safeguard 
commercial milk. Pasteurization will 
make a safe milk, but cannot make dirty 
milk clean. 

If one follows all the steps I have laid 
down, (1) milk from a_ good, clean, 
healthy cow, and (2) the milk taken 
care of in a safe and cleanly manner all 
the way from cow to consumer, such 
milk will be safe to use. 

But remember that carelessness at any 
point in the production or handling of 
milk puts a question mark after its fit- 
ness for use. 





Twenty-five Years 
Ago 


The Advantages of the Rural 
Telephone 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week 
The Progressive Farmer was stress- 
ing the advantage of one rural improve- 
ment which is not yet as common in the 
South as it ought to be—the rural tele- 
phone. 
As we then said :— 


“We believe it is destined to play a 
great part, along with good roads, good 
schools, and rural mail delivery, in add- 
ing to the pleasures of country life and 
turning the tide of emigration back from 
the city to the farm. 

“The telephone puts the farmer in 
touch with his neighbors and with the 
markets: herein lies its value. Without 
loss of time in changing your clothes, 
hitching your horses, or driving over the 
roads, the telephone, with all the speed 
of electricity, puts you into communica- 
tion with the person you seek. You can 
call up Merchant Brown and get his 
prices on butter or beef, or learn the 
price of cotton or tobacco at your near- 
est market; you can call up Farmer 
Jones and ask him to send you a field 
hand for the next day, or tell you the 
condition of your sick neighbor; your 
wife and children can arrange with 
neighbors for social visits; in case of ill- 
ness, the physician can be quickly sum- 
moned; neighbors can be called ° the 
rescue in case of fire or accident; im- 
portant news will reach you before get- 








ting stale—and there are a thousand and 


one other advantages.” 
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ae Thomas A. Edison 


The man who invented the phonograph, 
the electric light and hundreds of other 
modern marvels, has authorised this as- 
tounding FREE OFFER for your ben- 
efit. Answer this advertisement NOW! 












“T want to sce 
a phonograph in 
every American 
home.” 


pe: 


Records 
FREE! 








a 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
The AMBEROLA 
“3 


DOWN! Now Everyone Can Af- 
ys e e 
ford the World’s Finest Music! 
You have always wanted a phonograph—a perfected and beautiful in- 
strument to play your favorite music, the great operas, lively jazz, old- 


time ballads, whenever you felt like hearing them. Now you can have 
the famous Edison Amberola and 24 Amberol records on 30 days’ trial 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! Mr. Edison has authorized this startling offer, 
because today, on the Fifty-first Anniversary of his invention of the 
phonograph, it is his ambition to have music in every American home. 


Over 2,000,000 Satisfied Owners 


final choice of a great multitude of American 
families who own and enjoy it. It is so lifelike that it can be equalled 
only by the performances of the living Artists themselves. The Am- 
berola does not put you to the constant annoyance and expense of 
changing needles because the patented Edison Stylus, mounted with a 
genuine diamond, lasts forever. 

Remember, this is the wonderful Amberola invented by Mr. Edison 
and made right in his own laboratories in Orange, New Jersey. The 
famous Amberol Cylinder Records, made especially for the instrument, 
cost only 35 cents each and include thousands of selections of the world’s 
finest music. Our great mail order service delivers records to Amberola 
owners in all parts of the United States on a 24-hour schedule. Thus the 
very latest records are always immediately available at factory prices. 
SEND TODAY for full details of the astounding FREE OFFER—learn 
how you can enjoy the Amberola for 30 days WITHOUT COST—and 
how you can buy it for as little as $3 down and $4 per month, 


24 Records FREE 


Mail the coupon TODAY and get full details of the 30 days’ free trial 
offer. Act now, and we will send you 24 RECORDS which you can keep 
ABSOLUTELY FREE if you decide to keep the phonograph. These 
FREE records, alone, are enough for many evenings of real fun. 


SEND TODAY 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 


Cylinder Phonograph Division, Dept. K-39, Orange, New Jersey. 
Please send me full details of your FREE trial offer and your free record 
special. 


The Amberola is the 








Name 


Address. 
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EARLIER CROP MATURITIES 


INCREASED YIELDS 
Without Cultivation 


f State and Federal Agricultural De- 
f/ partments and growers report in- 
creased yields up to 500 per cent on 
principal Carolina crops with Mulch 
Paper. Plant a small plat with GATOR- 
HIDE MULCH PAPER and be convinced. 


Send the coupon for free booklet 

ce SS a SS a SS a ae 

Baxter-Lane Paper Corp., Charlotte, N. C. : 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free booklet “The Miracle of Mulch Paper.” 
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The Progressive Farmer 


ant $10 a Ton More for Cotton Seed? 


Experts Say a Tariff Shutting Out Philippine Coconut Oil Will Give That Profit 
Bye HERMAN STEEN 


qVERY time a farmer in the South 


sells a ton of cotton seed, there is 


a $10 bill he ought te get, but doesnt. 

That $10 is lost to the South because 
tremendous quantities of coconut oil are 
shipped into the United States every year. 
Coconut oil takes the market away from 
cottonseed oil to such an extent that 
authorities estimate $10 per ton as the 
loss to the grower of cotton seed. 


Coconut oil is the most important of 
the vegetable oils which are coming into 
the United States in increasing quanti- 
ties. Imports of coconut oil amounted to 
575,000,000 pounds in 1927, according to 
government figures. The same year im- 
ports on all other vegetable oils amount- 
ed to 478,000,000 pounds; these figures 
included soybean oil from Manchuria, 
palm oil and palm nut oil from West Af- 
rica, linseed oil from Argentina, and a 
few other kinds of oil from various 
Asiatic countries. Coconut oil comes al- 
most wholly from the Philippines. 


That 1,053,000,000 pounds of foreign oil 
was used in American industries which 
once operated largely or wholly on cot- 
tonseed oil produced in Dixie. The soap 
industry in the United States, for in- 
stance, a few years ago used cottonseed 
oil more than all other kinds combined. 
Nowadays the manufacturers use 
only a little cottonseed oi! and make soap 
chiefly from coconut oil and soybean oil. 
That means a tremendous volume of cot- 
tonseed oil has been obliged to find a new 


soap 


has been forced 
lard substitutes 
This in turn has 
a great surplus of lard in the 
United States, and has forced this surplus 
of hog products into the cheap European 
markets for disposal. The natural mar- 
ket for American cottonseed oil and for 
American lard has been greatly restricted 
by this foreign product. 
II 

Coconut oil from the Philippines is the 
key to this whole vegetable oil situation 
which is affecting the price level of Amer- 
ican farm products to such a great extent. 


channel to market. It 
into the manufacture of 
- cooking compounds. 


] 


created 


After Dewey chased the Spaniards out 
of the Philippines the natives took their 
new-found civilization seriously, put on 
pants and quit carrying spears, and went 
into the business of growimg coconuts on 
a large scale. Production of coconut oil 
in the Philippines now totals more than 
1,000,000,000 pounds per year, and enough 
young trees have been planted so that by 
1934 the production will be 60 per cent 
above that. Half of this is shipped into 
the United States, where a benevolent 
Congress has levied substantial tariffs on 
vegetable oils from all other countries, 
but permitted Philippine coconut oil to 
-ome in without payment of duty. 


entire American production of all kinds 
of fats and oils in order to get a clear 
picture of the vegetable oil situation. In 
1927 (the year for which govern- 
ment figures were available) American 
farmers produced 7,643,000,000 pounds of 
all fats and oils. This includes animal 
fats, butter, and vegetable oils. Cotton- 
oil production runs around 2,000,- 
000,000 pounds, or more than one-fourth 
of the total. Butter and lard each make 
up another fourth. Total American con- 
sumption of fats and oils was 7,876,000,- 
000 pounds, or a small fraction more 
than the production. Nevertheless, on 
account of the tremendous imports of 
cheap vegetable oils from the Philip- 
pines and other Oriental countries, the 
United States was obliged to export 979,- 
000,000 pounds of fats and oils, most of 
which was lard. 


last 


seed 


Vegetable oils are used principally in 
the manufacture of soap, paint, and cook- 
ing compounds and in a number of less 
important ways. Coconut oil is used 
chiefly for soap and linseed oil for paint, 
but either can be used for almost any 
purpose for which any vegetable oil is 
suitable. The kind of an oil used in a 
particular industry depends almost wholly 
upon the prevailing price, and they are 
substituted freely for one another all the 
way up and down the line. As a rule, 
the manufacturers buy the one which 


happens to be the cheapest. 


lV 

The net result of all this commerce in 
wegetable oils is that 1,053,000,000 pounds 
of cheap foreign and Philippine oils are 
brought into the United States and 979,- 
000,000 pounds of high-priced American 
fats and oils are shipped to Europe. The 
vegetable oils come in because they are 
produced with cheap native labor in Asia 
and Africa, and consequently undersell 
any competitive American product. The 
high-priced American lard is forced into 
Europe, where it sells in a cheap market. 
The prices of American farm products 
which are used for fats and oils are 
therefore determined by cheap Oriental 
labor at®one end of the line and by a 
cheap European market at the other. 
These imports hold the American farm 
market down below the American price 
level and create an artificial surplus which 
constantly depresses prices. 

Present tariffs range from 2 cents a 
pound on coconut oil to 4 cents a pound 
on peanut oil. This would give a fair 
measure of protection if it were not for 
the proviso which puts Philippine prod- 
ucts on the free list. This is exactly 
like putting a stout fence around three 
sides of the field and hoping the neigh- 
bors’ pigs will not find the fourth side. 

Vv 

The farm organizations have requested 
Congress to put a 45 per cent ad valorem 
duty on all imports of fats and oils, re- 
gardless of kind or where produced. This 
means a tariff of 45 per cent of the value 
of the product imported. Present tariffs 





Goop farm 


fence pays for itself in helping 
you cut production costs and in- 
crease your profits. 


That’s why farmers everywhere are buying 
Zinc Insulated Fences. They have learned from 
experience that Zinc Insulated Fence offers more 
for the money in dependability and long life. 


SEE THE ZINC INSULATED FENCE 
DEALER IN YOUR TOWN 


He carries Zinc Insulated Fence, Banner 
or Ideal Steel Posts and Gates in 
stock. He has the kind of Fence that 
can serve you best and is able 
to help you get the biggest 
value at the lowest cost, 
quality considered. 

















Zinc Insulated Fences in the Following Brands 


AMERICAN ROYAL 
PRAIRIE 


MONITOR 


ANTHONY NATIONAL 


U.S. 


Banner and Ideal Steel Posts— Steel Gates 
National Expanding Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts 


AMERICAN STEEL& WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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U. S. 
Gov't 


EXTRA WELL BUILT 


Don’t Miss 


Here is one of the biggest 


stock 
but 


originally 
utility 


they were 
make a dandy 


to you knocked down direct 
as delivered to the Government. 


of $42.50 F. O. B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Don’t Delay! 


Wagon body is 9 ft. long, 4 ft. 7 in. wide; 
front wheels 3 ft.—rear ft. 2 in round edge 
steel tires 2% in. wide, % in thick; oak body 
has heavy floor with 2 side seats full length, fold 
up or removable: 7 steel tempered springs made 
of epen oi} tempered steel; spring blocks mallea- 
ble. Upholstered driver’s seat with rest back—2 
side lamps—hickory or ash tongue, double trees, 
neck yoke—chains—foot brakes; tail board—wheels 
Archibald pattern, “‘A Grade,” bolted with % in. 
tire bolts, joint rim provided with fellow plates 
and 2 bolts; equipped with two 5 gallon heavy 
xeuge galvanized tanks for water; suitable axle 


Handy Farm Cart 


HORSE DRAWN 









B. 








FARM WAGON 










This Opportunity 


bargains ever offered. 
purchased by 
Farm Wagon-—they are extra well built—made by 
the Indiana and Studebaker Wagon Works—have never been used and are shipped 
from the Government Warehouse in original crates just 
While they last we offer them at the unheard of price 


Another rare bargain in a horse drawn, strongly built Farm 
Cart. oF. O 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
down in original crates. 
wide—> ft. deep, with tail board and heavy floor. Wheels 
4% ft. 3 

Axle 2x2 in. Bows é 
is complete with brakes and 
A brand new cart at 


Guaranteed As 


NATIONAL JOBBING & EXPORT CO. 


Dept. N, 


ONLY 
$49.50 


F. 0. B. 
Brooklyn 
New York 


A Brand 
New High 
Grade Wagon 


Best Quality 
Materials 


at Less Than 
1-6 Original Cost 





These wagons are surplus Gov- 
the Government as Ambulance 


Supply Limited! 


Removable steps in rear, Painted 5 
A wonderful, strong, utility Farm Wagon. 

Purchasers often write: ‘I would have paid‘ you 
twice as much just for the asking.’* Our policy 
in handling Government goods for the mast 15 years 
is to make a fair profit and give the public 
unusual value. Publishers accept this advertis- 
ing after inspection and they know what a won- 
derful Bargain you are being offered. 

Without a doubt, this is one of the 
bargains we have ever offered. Supply 
Be sure to get one at this low price. 


eee ae 


wrench. 


coats. 


greatest 
limited. 
Send 


At a Give-Away 
Price - - Only 


Cost the Gov't $175.00. Our price only $22.50, 

Carts never used—shipped knocked 
Body 7 ft. 7 in. long—4 ft. 3 in. 

high. Iron Tires, 

and Sh 


in. wide—% in. thick. Steel 
fts white Oak or Hickory. Cart 
axle wrench, Painted 3 coats 
a give-away price. Guaranteed as 
represented. 

Publishers 

would not 
print this ad 
if carts and wagons were 
not as described. Send 
check or Money Order 
today. 













Order NOW 


Represented 





192 N, Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


















Pifarch 16, 1929 


Champion| 
‘gives 


| Mledo, Ohio .« 


ARM owners havealways rec- 
ognized in Champion Spark 
Plugs, exclusive superiorities 
which make for greater depend- 
ability in trucks, tractors and 
engine-driven farm equipment. 


Today farmers will be vitally 








interested in the striking new 


Champion improvements which | 
give to Champion even greater | 


reliability than ever before. 


Designed to give faultless and | 


unfailing service in every farm 
engine, the new improved 
Champions set a new high 


| the 


| ippines. 


; com] 


| 000,000 .a year. 
| times what the islands cost our country 

In this, as in many other | 
| things, 


average about half that much, though on 


account of the Philippine proviso there 


really is no tariff at all on vegetable oils. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Grange, Farmers’ Union, and all 
other farm organizations are standing 
solidly together im behalf of this pro- 
gram. 

This whole fight centers on the Phil- 
Under present conditions 
petition of cheap Philippine products 
costs American agriculture at least $150,- 
This is more than seven 





30 years ago. 
it isn’t the original cost—it’s the 
upkeep! 





| | GUERNSEY BREEDERS PLAN 


FOR PROGRESS | 


T THE recent annual meeting of the 


North Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association in Winston-Salem, endorse- 
ment was given a bull sale to be put on 
by Brant Rancho at Salisbury, N. C., 
May 1, at which time it is proposed to 
sell a car of highly-bred bulls, being from 
cows with milk records upward of 20,000 
pounds and butterfat records of over 900 
pounds. All extension forces in North 
Carolina are pledged to work for the suc- 
cess of this sale, and the sale is to be 
preceded by a bull campaign in every 
county of the state. The association also 
decided to promote three other bull sales 
during the summer months, to be held 
in the eastern part of the state, where the 
dairy industry is taking on new life. 





The annual sale of the North Carolina 


a ease 2 " | 
Association is to be held at Greensboro | 
May & The offerings will consist of | 


around seven bulls, out of dams with rec- 
ords of over 700 pounds of fat, while the 


| females will include open and bred heif- 


standard of spark plug perform- | 


ance. Moreover, through im- 
provement of the basic Cham- 
pion features, they exact im- 
proved performance with a 
greater measure of economy 
than ever before. 


| bury. 


Wherever and whenever there is | 
ahard task to be done by engine- | 


driven farm equipment these 
new improved Champions meet 


every need for sustained power | 


and dependability. 


The exclusive sillimanite in- | 


sulator with a remarkable new | 


glaze is practically impervious 


to carbon and oily deposits. | 


Specifically designed to meet all 
conditions of the most advanced 
engineering, the new improved 

hampions combine the ability 
to withstand excessive pressures 
and temperatures. 


Special analysis electrodes have 


n greatly improved to resist | . a : 
pitting and burning, and | fessor of rural sociology, told the mem- | 
- >) } 


through intrinsic design assure | 


4 Maximum spark, and a fixed | 


spark gap under all operating 
conditions. 


Absolute dependability, such as 
as never been obtainable be- 
ore, makes it advisable toinstall 

the new improved Champions in 

your farm engines. 


There is a dependable Champion 
or every farm engine and every 
*perating condition. 


Champion 
SPARK PLUGS 
Windsor, Ont. 
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ers, bred cows, and cows in milk. The 
will come from the 
herds of the state, representing some of 
the best blood lines to be found south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 


ofierings 


The officers of the association for the 
year 1929 and 1930 are: Thurmond Chat- 
ham, president, Winston-Salem; A. C. 
Jones, vice-president, Winston-Salem; W. 


T. Hall, secretary-treasurer, Lexington, 
and T. D. Brown, sales manager, Salis- 
T. D. BROWN. 


FOUR FACTS FROM VIRGINIA | 
RURAL CHURCH SURVEY 


‘i E executive committee of the Vir- 
ginia rural church survey has decided 
to calla meeting of religious, educational, 
and other leaders of the state in May or 
June to make public the findings of the 
survey and to consider means by which 
these findings may be used most effec- 
tively to improve the rural church situ- 
ation in this state. The report of this 
survey, which covers two years’ work 
and will not be completed before June, 
was 


nic Institute. 


At the meeting of the executive com- 


mittee Dr. W. E. Garnett, V. P. L., pro- 


bers :-— 


(1) That in order to secure ministers | 
| country churches generally will have to 


be larger than the present average size 
of 120 members compared with the city 
average of 462. 


(2) That the survey shows rural min- | 


isters generally are not giving the support 


to the agencies working for country life | 


improvement that the situation seems .to 
for, and 


(3) That this committee felt that the | 


ministers could inspire their people to a 
better utilization of existing aids to coun- 


try life and should encourage their peo- 


ple to do more studying and reading. 

(4) That rural churches have 
growing in recent years rather than los- 
ing, and that a slightly larger percentage 
of the negro population in Virginia at- 
tends church than of the whites. 


the 


leading | 


undertaken by the department oi | 
rural sociology of the Virginia Polytech- | 


been 
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its time to change 
your @il 


Warm weather brings the need for heav- 
ier oil. Now is the time to change. 


Before you start the spring season be 
sure your motor is carefully flushed 
and refilled with fresh ‘‘Standard’’ 
Motor Oil— gears and all friction 
spots should be carefully lubricated. 
Your ‘‘Standard”’ dealer will pre- 
scribe the proper consistency of 
‘‘Standard’’ Motor Oil for your 
motor and the correct lubri- 
eants for every cup and gear. 


—“STANDARD” Lubrication Chart = 


for those who do the work themselves 


‘‘Standard”’ Motor Oil 
“Standard”’ Flushing Oil 





For engine lubrication 

For cleaning and flush- 
ing motors 

For differential, trans- 
mission and steering 


“Standard” Transmission Oil 
or “Standard” Gear Com- 


mechanisms pound 
For grease cups “‘Standard”’ Cup Grease 
For chassis lubrication ‘Standard” Pressure Gun 
Grease 


For spring lubrication 
For polishing and pre- 
serving finish 


“STANDARD” 


LUBRICANTS 


“Standard” Penetrating Oil 
“Standard” Liquid Gloss 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 
ONDAY, March 18.—You will find 
it a great convenience to paste the 

directions for removing various stains on 

a piece of heavy cardboard and hang it 

above your laundry 

tubs. No stains can 
escape you then. 


Tuesday, March 
19.—In cutting out a 
garment it is impor- 
tant to hold the scis- 
sors so that the heav- 
ier blade lies under 
the material. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, March 
20.—An excellent way to clean long-neck- 
ed vases and bottles that cannot be reached 
on the inside is to put a tablespoon of 
soda in the bottom, add half a cup of 
vinegar, and shake well. This is also a 
good way to clean the drain pipe of the 
sink, 

Thursday, March 21.—If your boiled 
frosting becomes too stiff to spread easily 
add a few drops of hot water and beat 
well. 

Friday, March 22.—The bristles of hair 
brushes that have become soft through 
repeated washing may be stiffened again 
by dipping them in a strong solution of 
alum and then drying them quickly. 

Saturday, March 23—A wise rule to re- 
member in your cake making is to never 
beat a cake after folding in the egg whites. 

Sunday, March 24.— 

If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale someone to you has told 

About another, make it pass 

Before you speak, three gates of gold, 

Three narrow gates—First, “Is it true? 

Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 

Give truthful answer, and the next 

Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 

And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three 

Then you may tell, nor ever fear 

What the result of speech may be. 


” 


WHAT ONE WOMAN HAS DONE. 
THROUGH THE CURB MARKET 


RS. W. C. Mills, of Gordon County, 
Georgia, feels that no institution has 
ever yet been devised that helped the 
farm wives more directly and efficiently 
than does the curb market. Four or five 
years ago the season was bad. Mr. Mills 
got rheumatism, everything seemed to go 
wrong. “I believe,” he said one day, 
“that we will just have to take our chil- 
dren out of school to help.” 
“No,” said his wife, “let’s not do it for 
awhile yet; I'll go to the curb market.” 








To make a long story short, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills have put five of their children 
through A. & M. College and there are 
three more to educate but they are not 
worrying about that any more since they 
have found the secret of a steady income. 
Today they are selling purebred hogs and 
pigs. They have all the pork they need 
at home and some to sell. Mrs. Mills 
sold 90 pounds of sausage last fall at 30 
cents a pound. Butterbeans are a real 
source of income also. Last summer Mrs. 
Mills sold from six rows over $125 worth 
shelled. First, she got 40 cents a quart, 
then as other people began to bring them 
to market she got 35, later 30, and when 
they got to 25 cents she canned them. 
Mrs. Mills tries to have her beans bear 
as early and as late as possible. The 
Saturday before Thanksgiving she sold 
20 quarts at 40 cents a quart. She plants 
them in May and they bear all summer. 

The fine thing of it all is that where 
Mr. and Mrs, Mills had to buy on credit, 
now they buy and sell for cash. More- 


over, their income from the curb market 
pays the family expenses and puts a little 
in the bank steadily and they are able to 
hold all of their cotton and such corn as 
they do not need for feeding the cattle 
until it brings the highest prices. It is 
something pretty fine for a curb market 
to enable a credit family to become a 
cash one, 

“Yes, we have sent five children to the 
A. & M. College and have three more 
to educate,” said Mrs. Mills. Then she 
continued, “If we had depended on cotton 
altogether they would have been like some 
of our neighbors’ boys and girls who quit 
school before they reached the ninth 
grade. 

“Since our children see the actual cash 
come in they enjoy raising vegetables and 
take pride in making them attractive for 
the market. I plant the running variety 
of butterbeans as they last until heavy 
frost. The beetles have never ruined my 
vines because I spray them lightly with 
arsenic and flour. We raise all kinds of 
greens; we have them all the year—rape, 
spinach, turnip greens, collards, and mus- 
tard—all of which we find ready sale for, 
and always have plenty for our own ta- 
ble. I order my onions and cabbage plants 
so as to have them early. We put out 
a thousand cabbage plants last spring, 
sold a nice lot of them, made 20 gallons 
of sauerkraut, and put up 30 quarts of 
chow-chow and mixed pickles. I can and 
preserve a!l surplus fruits and find ready 
sale for it all. 

“We raise a few extra hogs for the 
curb market; my customers like good 
country sausage, head cheese, liver pud- 
ding, and spare ribs, I always raised flow- 





THE BEAUTIFUL HOME OF MASTER FARMER AND MRS. L, C. YOUNG 

It is in Montgomery County, Alabama. 

straight gallery, give an air of dignity and simplicity beloved of artists and aristocrats. It 
is the pure type of old Southern colonial home. 


“he fluted columns, evenly spaced on a long, 


ers but never thought of selling one until 
I commenced going to the curb market. 
Now I raise them for profit as well as 
beauty. 


“My little boy has a nice bank account 
from selling flowers, rabbits, walnuts, and 
other things. 


“As we live nearly 20 miles from town 
we bought a car. We had put enough 


money in the bank to make the cash pay- 
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MRS. MILLS GATHERING SQUASH IN HER 
GARDEN ON MAY 28 


ment. 





We met the other payments each 


month with curb market money. We 
don’t expect to get rich but we do hope 
to help our girls and boys get an educa. 
tion and have strong, healthy bodies as 
they need vegetables, fresh air, and Plenty 


of sunshine. 


“The curb market,” says Mrs. Mills 
“is a great help to us country people, It 


is a help to the city people also. 


We get 


ready cash and city people get nice veg. 
etables with the dew still on them. And 
how they enjoy the good fresh eggs, 


milk, and butter. 


“T have made many good friends at the 


curb market. 


Three days each week we 


have our market, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 
to sell each year and we pay our curh 
market master 20 cents each time we sell, 
This goes to the Chamber of Commerce 
for paying the expense of the market. Of 
course our market master is paid as it 


takes much of her time. 


We pay 50 cents for a permit 


She fixes the 


prices, does not let us oversell, keeps in 
touch with the city folks, tells them what 
they can get by coming, and many times 
helps us make sales. Yes, the curb market 
has meant more to me than I could tell. 
It has made a living for my family for 
the last five years, has meant paying cash 


and 


having health, 
comforts of 


” 
worry. 


education, and the 
instead of debt and 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 





P 


of pattern wanted. 


terns ordered at one 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 


time, 30 cents; 


Send for a copy of our latest Fashion Maga- 


zine. 


It is splendid and contains attractive 


styles for the spring season, suggestions re- 
garding gifts that can be made at home, also 
attractive styles for children and a good se- 


lection of embroidery. 
for your copy, 


Send 15 cents today 
addressing 


Fashion Depart- 


ment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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ple famous in American history. 


know them? This is not a contest; it is 


| AMERICAN HISTORY PUZZLE | 


LL the vowel sounds have been left 
out of the following names of peo- 


Do you 


for your own home amusement. 


1. wshngtn 
2. Isll 

3. mrqtt 

4. 

5. clmbs 


rsvit 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


IncIn 
hstn 
shrdn 
jns 


10. temsh 


For answers see next page. 





‘CHAIRS OVER 100 YEARS OLD 





our 


an established government postoffice, 


HESE chairs were rescued from the 
attic of the late George W. Middle- 
ton’s home, now owned by his son, H. M. 
Middleton. 

A heap o’ cleaning, a little patience, an? 
some help from Miss Carolyn Garrisot 
home demonstration agent, made 
these chairs the prettiest pieces of furn 
ture in my girls’ bedroom. 

While painting these chairs I found 
printed under the bottom T. D. L. and 
I have heard my mother tell of Thaddeus 
D. Love who had the first store in ouf 
“little big town” of Warsaw, N. C., thet 
called Mooresville. Later when it becamé 


it 


was changed to Warsaw, there being a 
other postoffice by the name of Moores 
ville in the state. The name Warsaw wa 
suggested by Mr. Love and accepted. 


This makes my chairs around or OV 
a century old. My! I’m glad club wor 
and necessity have taught me to make t 
very best of what I have, for never Wo 


ef 
k 
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I have recognized the beautiful plain lines 
of these old chairs up there in the attic, 
covered with dust and weather-beaten 
from age. 

While I write, this thought comes to 
me; there are women all over North 








TWO CHAIRS OVER 100 YEARS OLD 
Read the story by Mrs. Middleton. 


Carolina being made over, just as these 
chairs have been. Their very lives are 
being made anew by the understanding 
minds and sympathetic hearts of Mrs. 
McKimmon and her co-workers in the 
Extension Division of North Carolina. 
The roughest hands will hold and cling 
To one who understands; 
And rusty bells again will ring 
For sympathetic hands. 
MRS. HENRY MIDDLETON. 
Duplin County, North Carolina. 


ANSWER TO AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY PUZZLE 


HESE are the answers to the ques- 
tions on the opposite page. 








1, Washington 6. Lincoln 


2. LaSalle 7. Houston 
3. Marquette 8. Sheridan 
4, Roosevelt 9. Jones 

5. Columbus 10. Tecumseh 
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' HOUSECLEANING HELPS | 


6 hens following suggestions for house- 
cleaning were given by Miss Myrtle 
Weldon to the women attending the Ken- 
tucky State Farm and Home Conven- 
tion :-— 





Homemade Scouring Liquid.—The following 
liquid will remove gummy film from badly 
soiled surfaces on furniture: 1 cup very fine 
pumice, '; cup linseed oil, % cup turpentine, 
14 cup’ oxalic acid, 4 cup alcohol, 1 tablespoon 
sulphuric acid, 1 cup water. Mix in a jar or 
bottle. Shake thoroughly before using and 
apply with a soft cloth. Remove all traces 
with clean, soft cloth. 


Homemade Furniture Polish.—A cloudy film 
(bloom) can be removed from furniture by” 
using the following polish: 1 quart water, 3 
tablespoons linseed oil, and 1 tablespoon tur- 
pentine, mixed and bottled. A piece of cheese- 
cloth should be wrung out of this liquid, as 
dry as possible, and then used to remove 
bloom. A dry cloth should then be used to 
remove traces of the polish. 


Preparing the Dustcloth.—Coat the inside 
of a fruit jar with 2 tablespoons of clean 
kerosene or machine oil and pour out sur- 
plus. Put the dust cloth of lintless material 
in jar and seal. The cloth will absorb enough 
oil for satisfactory use. 

Removing White Spots.—Rub surface quick- 
ly with a hot cloth wrung dry as possible 
from 1 pint water that contains 1 tablespoon 
ammonia, then wipe with a prepared dust 
cloth. The ammonia removes the spot; rub- 
bing restores the polish. 

Surface Scratches.—Surface scratches usu- 
ally disappear when rubbed with a mixture 
of equal parts turpentine, strong vinegar, and 
linseed oil. 

Homemade Floor Wax.—Heat 4 ounces of 
beeswax in 1 pint turpentine over hot water 
(no flame) to melt wax. Remove from water 
and add 3 ounces concentrated ammonia and 
1 pint water. Stir to a creamy paste. 
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®8I—This attractively tailored frock is 
made of maroon and tan figured 
crepe. It is just the thing for cool 
spring and summer days. The pat- 
tern is quite simple and makes up 
well with any fairly firm material in 
sik, cotton, or wool. It comes in 
sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, anl 46 inches bust measure. Size 
%6@ requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

2624—Who could want a more charming 
house dress than this? It is green 
and white figured linene. It is the 
sort of dress one likes to work in or 
to slip into in the afternoon when she 
is not going out. The pattern comes 














in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, and 50 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 27g yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 


2712—Every girl and woman likes a soft 
dress of this type in her wardrobe. 
The goods is blue and white figured 
chiffon and the edging and blue bows 
are ribbon to match the figure in 
the material. The pattern is appro- 
priate for any soft cotton or silk 
material and comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
40-inch contrasting. 











| Musterole on the * 


| tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 
| Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 





under-exercised gums. 





eauty is marred 


when gums break down 


Only daily care can safeguard beauty and youth 
from such dread diseases as Pyorrhea, Gingivitis and 
Trench Mouth—diseases that attack undernourished, 


So avail yourself of the skill of modern dentistry. 
Brush teeth and gums, every morning and night, 
with the dentifrice which is designed to keep gums 
healthy, firm and sound, so protecting them from 
disease. This dentifrice is Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Nobody’s immune from the attack of dread gum 
diseases ... you may be next. As a preventive meas- 
ure, start using Forhan’s daily and see your dentist 
at least twice a year. When you use Forhan’s, notice 
how effectively and safely it firms gums, cleans 
teeth and protects them from acids which cause 
decay. Get a tube from your druggist—today. If your 
druggist has none in stock write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


% 4 out of 5 after 40 and thousands younger pay the 


extravagant price of neglect 





























4 
New Modets now ready for delivery ¥ 
direct from our factory. Astonishing low 
and terms. Doe not i et them, 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit 
sample. Make big money. fiaer, models $21.50 up. 


< Guaranteed 50 each, wheels. 
Tires lamps, horns, equipment at half 

usual prices. Send No Money. Write for 

marvelous and 
terms on RANGER Bicyctes. [WH 


CYCLE CO. Dept.s79. CHICAGS 


Dont neglect a Cold 


Jast Rab 
Away Danger 
Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub 












chest and throat. It «< 


fe 


to break upacold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili- 
tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, 
pains in joints and chilblains rub on 
Musterole. Keep a jar handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 

milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Masterole. 
Jars & Tubes 
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GETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Erie Stillson 
Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench 
to have around the house. It 
is the famous 


ERIE STILLSON 
WRENCH 


It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable 
with any other Stillson 
Wrench. Has moveable jaws 
and a firmly fastened wooden 
handle. Will take % to 1% 
inch pipe. It is a particularly 
useful article to have for clog- 
ged drain pipes, rusted nuts 
etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer 
on this wrench and you will 
want to take advantage of it. 


Mail Your Order 
Now! 


Erie Stillson Wrench 


Sent ree tpaid) 


an 
The Progressive Farmer 
Five Years 
Send order and remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


For Only 


$9 .25 





Be RE aE aE SE OEE OE ae EE ae at 
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50,000 Farmers 
Can’t Be Wrong! 


Fifty thousand progressive farmers are 
now using V SS to co-operatively 
buy seeds, feeds and fertilizers. 
By obtaining more dependable 
quality at less cost, these farmers 
are materially increasing their net 
incomes. The VSS, operated on a 
co-operative, non-profit basis, pro- 
vides patrons at minimum cost with 


SELECTED ORIGIN 


SEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS GARDEN SEEDS 





















































The V SS selects for patrons the highest quality 

of adapted seeds of known origin. Germination, 

purity, variety and origin are juaranteed to the 
full extent of the purchase price. 


Delivered Prices and Free Copy of 
The V S § Patron Upon Request 


The VSS 


Virginia Seed Service 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Profits 


With a 


BORDEN TITE-CURE TOBACCO BARN 


More than 200 built in last two seasons 








Use less fuel 

Are as near fire-proof as possible 

Produce better grades of tobacco 

Complete cure in shorter time 

Are not affected by extreme outside 
weather conditions 

Can be built with average labor 

Require less time to operate 


BORDEN 


TITE-CURE BARNS 





Complete building plans furnished free. Write for more information. 














a eee Brick & Tile Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 








The Progressive Farmep 








YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


3uild thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea. 
—From The Chambered Nautilus, 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Denes Boys and Girls :— 

You have heard how much it adds 
to the businesslike appearance and attrac- 
tiveness of the farm to name it and then 
to use business stationery carrying the 
farm name, but I want to tell you.a lot 
of boys and girls aren’t waiting until they 
grow up to have attractively printed sta- 
tionery. I have before me the letterheads 
of two scouts, one of which reads :— 

LONE SCOUT 

BILL SMITH 

CASCADE, VIRGINIA 

and attracts your attention as soon as you 
see the letter. The other has been made 
even more especially for a scout’s use. 
At the top of the page are two figures 
of the Lone Indian facing each other, 
with the,name centered between them 
and reading— 

Lone Scout OMER E. COLLINS 

BOTKINBURG, Ark. 

A neatly printed letterhead such as 
those just naturally makes a boy or girl 
take a little more pride in himself or her- 
self and strive to do a little bit better. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘‘My dad says he has al- 
ways felt the lack of the education which he 
didn’t go on and get and you're not going 
to hear me say I want to stop school; I’m 
going to take dad’s advice and get all the 
training I can.’’ 





Our Knowledge Shelf.—Are you planning to 
enter college next fall? “What Kind of Col- 
lege Is Best’? is the title of a booklet which 
I have just secured for you that I believe 
you will find very helpful. It was originally 


| written for boys but I think the girls will 


find it very interesting too. We shall be 
glad to send a copy to any boy or girl who 
sends 6 cents in stamps to Uncle P. F., The 
Progressive Farmer. 

I Ask You.—Two boys have already answer- 
ed that question about the man’s age. Clifford 
Sargent, Davidson County, Tenn., found that 
he was born February 29, 1896, because as 
Clifford said, ‘‘There was no leap year at the 
end of the century and his first birthday 
would be on February 29, 1904.” Another 





Tennesseean, Lone Scout Ernest Gam! 





also sent in the correct answer. Now I'm 
going to ask you another: How many of the 
spring bird arrivals have you alrea n in 
your community? Do you know e dates 


on which they arrived? 


Sincerely yours, 





‘NINE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES| 
By CECIL E. HENKEL | 


ee ee 








O solve the puzzle, 

M A N begin with the up. 

per left hand square, 

find a three-letter word 

that means “a pet,” 

PQ FE and write it down in 

the three squares at 

the top. Continue 

Y FE +. crosswise and vertical- 

ly until the word 

square is completed, 

Answers to this week’s 

puzzle will appear next 
week. 























LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLE 





Crosswise 
1. A pet. 
2. A verb. 
3. A drink. 
Vertical 
A house animal, 








. To exist, 











. Popular in summer. 


| WILLIE WILLIS 








By Ss QUILLEN— Gopsright, 1929, by 


Publishers Syndicate 











“T told Mamma I was goin’ to bea 
missionary, but my stomach don’t ache 
no more an’ I guess I’ll be a flyer after 
all.” 

“Mamma thought somebody wasted 
the ketchup, but we didn’t. We used 
for blood in our wild West show when 
we run out of paint.” 


wre 7 
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WHICH DO YOU SUPPOSE MAKES THE BETTER SADDLE HORSE? 
Sam Eaton (riding the hog) and his brother, of Edgecombe County, N. C., are the boys 


in the picture. 


Sam rode in the livestock parade at the Coastal Plains Fair. The old 


Duroc 


Jersey himself weighed 1,125 pounds at the time and won first there and at the Rocky 


Mount Fair, ‘He is said to be the largest hog ever raised in Edgecombe Couny,” Mr. W- 


Eaton, who sent us the picture, tells us. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


FOR FARM AND 
GARDEN 


Here is an all-around cultivator 
with a 16” single wheel for the 
farmer and gardener. Fitted with 
every necessary attachment to do 
the best kind of a job in any garden 
or truck patch. It comes complete 
with one steel plow; three steel 
shovels; one each right and left 
hand hoe and leaf guards. 

A genuine True Temper Tool, 
which means the best of its kind 
that can be made,—yet sold at a 
price in line with tools less well 
known. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & 
HOE COMPANY 





FREE a 
FREE 1916 Keith Bldg, 
—Users’ Catalog. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Describes over 400 
choice tools for Makers of Farm and 


Garden Tools for 


every farm task. 
== over 100 years. 


— ~~. | 
Fre ane S 












Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuine 


TRUE 
TEMPER 
00 





If your dealer has not yet stocked the Single 
Wheel Cultivator, Cat. No. 22, send us his 
name and $8.40 and we will supply you 
direct, postpaid. iy 


SINGLE WHEEL CULTIVATOR 

















EMPIREBALTIC 


The Se the MILLION DOLLAR 










The Separator with 
the Million Dollar 
Bowl 


Save money by buying direct 
from us on our easy terms. Make 
the Separator pay for itself; lib- 
eral allowance for old separators; 
we pay the freight; free trial. 

Special price on small separators for dairies of 
one to six cows. Large size machines equipped 
with ball bearings throughout and automatic 
olling system for large dairies. The last word 
in Cream Separator construction. Clean skim- 
ming and durability guaranteed. 

Write for free literature and our free trial offer. 
Save money and be well satisfied. Write today. 
EMPIRE-BALTIC SEPARATOR CO., INC., 
624 South Sixth St., Dept. C, Louisville, Ky. 
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now is SUPER-Gaivanized with 
99 92-100 per cent pure zinc, same 
high quality as on TELEPHONE 
Wire. Amazing values in Farm 
Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
Roo: . Factory to you. 12 
Hour Service... We Pay the 
Kits; Freight. Write for Free Catalog 
ELMAN BROTHERS, Dept. 84 Muncie, Ind. 
sr ai aaa 
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a. the attery 
MY on Your Farm 


Don't bu 
“A** Batteries 
or bother to 
charge them when you can eliminate 
them entirely for $2, and hook your radio direct 
to ous 33 volt lighting system, This KING 
COLE Resistance Unit does it. Screw it into 
a 32 voltlight socket, attach your set and you 
ate through fooling with “A Batteries forever, 
_No upkeep—guaranteed to work—simple— 
inexpensive gives better reception — a 
jousands in use. Money back if 
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| AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 
| HARD AT WORK 


(Concluded from page 10) 





and listed for study by the Agricultural 
Commission and its various sub-commit- 
tees. 


A number of the speakers appearing | 


at the February public hearing declared 
that high freight rates and high refrig- 
eration costs are major factors contrib- 
uting ‘to the financial ills of the farmer. 
Hon. Stuart Moffett, who represents Au- 
gusta County in the House of Delegates, 
and who is also a member of the com- 
mission, pointed out as one instance of 
this that a shipment of apples from the 
state of New York to certain Southern 
points can be made at a cheaper rate 
than can be made from those points to 
New York City, and that the rate on 
lambs from Chicago to Virginia is al- 
most the same as the rate on the much 
shorter haul from Virginia to Jersey 
City. Representatives of the various 
railroads operating in Virginia appeared 








“AUNT JENNIE” AS SHE LOOKED WHEN 
ON OUR STAFF 


Hundreds of our older readers who enjoyed 
our “Social Chat’? department conducted by 
“Aunt Jennie” (Mrs. J. W. Denmark) from 
about 1898 to 1906 lament her death at the age 
of 68, as reported in last week’s paper. 

The photograph herewith shows her as she 
looked when writing for us. The child shown 
with her is her youngest son, J. W. Denmark, 
Jr., now a skilled photographer who made last 
week’s .cover-page picture for us. By a 
strange coincidence his first son, and “Aunt 
Jennie’s” first grandson, was born the day of 
her burial in Oakwood Cemetery, Raleigh. 
In appearance, she bore a striking resemblance 
to her father, the late Col. L. L. Polk, founder 
and first editor of The Progressive Farmer. 


before the commission and gave the rail- 
road’s side of the case. 

The matter of rural electrification and 
the working out of a plan whereby the 
farmer can obtain electric power at rea- 
sonable rates; the encouragement of 
crops which have a local market and 
which Virginia now has to import; the 
various methods of making rural life 
more attractive to the boys and girls 





who leave it now for the cities were sub- | 


the commission for its 
The fact that Virginia, with 
an enormous poultry industry, has no 
rules or regulations guaranteeing the 
health of its flocks was brought to the 
attention of the commission by W. R. 
Wright, president of the Virginia Poul- 


mitted to 
sideration. 


con- | 


try Federation. 
Chairman Burruss announces that re- | 
gional meetings of the committee may 


be held in various sections of the state 
when a special effort will be made to 
study the particular problems of the area 
in which each meeting is held. The chair- 
man appointed ten sub-committees of the 
general commission to investigate and 
make recommendations bearing upon con- 
ditions in practically every field of agri- 
cultural endeavor, and will name a com- 
mittee to study the relationship between 
agriculture and industry. 


The committee on national relation- 
ships, headed by W. Stuart Moffett, of 
Augusta, will probably meet in Washing- 
ton during the special session of Con- 
gress and will at that time consider farm 
relief legislation and confer with the Vir- 
ginia delegation in Congress and repre- 
sentatives of various Federal agencies. 
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Better 
Quicker 























Bumper Crops 
----- good times - - -- - 


follow the “CATERPILLAR” 


SK the bankers about the independence of 
“Caterpillar” farmers. Ask the merchants 
about the extra comforts “Caterpillar” Tractors earn 
for their owners. Ask the owners how “Caterpillar” 
slices off big chunks of farm costs ... speeds plant- 
ing, harvests and profits. All because of ‘“Cater- 
pillar” POWER. 


“Caterpillar” ground-gripping tracks utilize the last 
ounce of engine POWER. Tread lightly with heavy 
loads over soft Southern soils and sand. This means 
unmatched fuel economy . .. more acres worked per 
gallon of gas. Bad weather days turned into produc- 
tive days. Hard, stubborn soils deepened and en- 
riched. Work done quickly when it NEEDS to be 
done. Less man hire. Bigger and better yields for 
premium profits. 


Now, there is a “Caterpillar” for every size farm from 25 to 
25,000 acres. Five sizes . . « 10 horsepower to 60. Let the 
farm-tractor specialists of any one of the dealers listed below 
show you how you can profitably apply “Caterpillar”? power to 
your farm. They will study your special problems and help 
work out the solution. Then your “Caterpillar” dealer will 








arrange a plan whereby you can own a “Caterpillar” this 
season. 
(Southern Dealers) 
Alabama North Carolina 


Smith-Pittman Tractor Coa, 
521 N. 28th St., Birmingham. 
Southern Tractor Co., 

405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 


J. C. Benjamin, 
733-735 West Hargett St., Raleigh. 


Carolina Tractor & Equipment Co., 
s 17th and Lee s., Salis ° 
Ciniati d Lee Sts., Salisbury 

W. A. Neal & Son, Inc., 

601 Eleventh St., Augusta. 
Yancey Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Yancey Tractor Co., 

109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 


South Carolina 
Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
Lady and Huger Sts., Columbia. 


Virginia 
Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 


N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Tractor & Equipment Co., 
301-307 West Capitol St., Jackson. 
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The Progressive 


Farmer 


How to Balance a Ration for Dairy Cows 


HERE is nothing very difficult about 

balancing a practical ration for dairy 
cows. However, when a dairyman wish- 
es to mix his own dairy ration intelli- 
gently, two things are essential :— 

1. He should know 
the physical effects the 
have on the cow. 

2. He must have before him the diges- 
tible protein analyses of these different 
feeds, in order to know how much of 
each feed to put in the mix. 


about 


feeds 


something 
different 


The first thing to consider when work- 
ing out a ration to be fed with roughage 
is the amount or per cent of digestible 
protein that the ration should contain. 
This will depend on the kind of rough 
feed the dairyman has available. If 
this rough feed is legume hay, the ration 
should have from 12 to 16 per cent diges- 
tible protein. If, on the other hand, the 
hay is carbonaceous or grass hay, the 
protein ration should contain from 16 to 
22 per cent digestible protein. The farmer 
should always make use of his farm- 
grown grains in mixing a ration. 
are considered 
protein the ration 


After the above factors 
and the per cent of 


must have in it is decided upon, the 
dairyman can go ahead and figure out 
his ration, first deciding upon what 
grains or grain products he will put in 


nutrients 
obtained 
bo yk on 


the mix. A table of digestible 
should be used, such as can be 
from government bulletins or a 


feeding cattle. For convenience, how- 
ever, a list of feeds commonly fed ‘in the 
South and their analyses will be given 
at this point :— 


COMMON DAIRY FEEDS 
GESTIBLE 


The following table is taken f: 
Morrison’s 


Digestible 
crude pro 
tein in 190 


“Feeds and Feeding” 


By B. A. SIDES 


Animal Husbandry Department, N. C. State College 


AND THEIR DI- 
NUTRIENTS 


Henry and 





pounds 

RAMEN sua vawanneneevan eee 9.0 

Dried beet pulp ........... 4.6 71. 

ae eer eer sé r 85.7 
Corn and cob meal arr 6.1 78.1 
SOE: Kes sigenmsocadeiwaeus eae o:7 70.4 
Wheat bran (all analyses) 12.5 60.9 
Standard wheat middlings 13.4 69.3 
Cottonseed meal (good) .. 31.6 74.8 
Cottonseed meal (prime) .. 33.4 75.5 
Corn gluten feed .......... 21.6 80.7 
Linseed meal (old process) 30.2 77.9 
Dried brewers’ grains ..... 21.5 65.7 
Corn bran 5.8 73.1 
Field peas 19.0 76.2 
Soybean seed ae 3.2 4.1 
Wheat (al 1SEV SOR) 26505 9.2 80.1 


An Example to Illustrate 


the farmer 


aa PPOSE 

(ground), barley, 
wheat bran, and soybean 
already 
about a 16 


then, as 


hgure out per 


Now let’s mix 1,000 pounds. 


We'll 


ground 


begin by trying 
corn. The 


cottonseed meal, 
and clover hay; 
indicated, 


nutrient 


cent 


has corn 


oats, 


he should 
ration. 


200 pounds of 


table just 


given says 100 pounds of dent corn has 


digestible 
would giv 


7.5 per cent 
pounds, then, 


Next, 100 pounds of oats 


protein ; 
» 15 pounds. 


200 


will furnish 


97 pounds of digestible protein; 100 
pounds of ground barley will supply 9 
pounds of protein; 300 pounds of 
wheat bran 37.5 pounds oi protein, 
or 12.5 pounds to the hundred; and 300 
pounds of cottonseed meal will furnish 
96 pounds of digestible protein. This 
will give a 1,000-pound mix. Set each 
ingredient down with the dry pounds in 
one column, and digestible protein in an- 
other column and it will look like this :— 


has 


Digestible 
protein 
Feeds (pounds) 
200 pounds ground corn ............ 15.0 
100 pounds ground oats ...........- 9.7 
100 pounds ground barley .......... 9.0 
300 pounds wheat bran ............ 37.5 


300 pounds cottonseed meal (good) %6.9 





1,000 167.2 

This will give a 1,000-pound mix with 
167.2 pounds of protein, which is 167 
per cent. 


The protein here turns out to be above 
16 per cent, so a little juggling of the 
mix will be necessary in order to bring it 
down. Suppose we reduce a little on the 
high protein feed and increase a little on 
one that is not so high, and use this time: 

Digestible 


protein 

Feeds (pounds) 
200 pounds ground corn ............ 15.0 
100 pounds ground oats ............ 9.7 
| 


125 pounds ground barley 


309 pounds wheat bran ............ 37.5 
275 pounds good cottonseed meal.. 388 
1,000 161.5 


This combination will give a digestible 
protein ration of about 16.1 per cent, 


hich is close enough. 


Summary 


O* analyzing the physical properties 
of the feed one will find that the 
oats and bran will furnish bulk, the bran 
being laxative will help overcome the 
constipating effect of the cottonseed meal 
and all things considered the ration will 
be palatable, bulky, and furnish a 
variety. 


ea 
good 


To enumerate the steps in working out 
a mix :— 

1. Consider the rough feeds available, wheth- 
er grass or legume. 

2. Use as large a per cent of home-grown 
feeds as possible. 

3, Decide on per cent of digestible protein 
desired. 


4, Combine feeds so as to have 
slightly laxative, palatable ration. 
S. Make a digestible nutrient table. 


a bulky, 


use of 


6. Set down pounds feed, kind of feed, and 
pounds of digestible protein in each; add to- 
gether and divide the pounds of feed into the 
pounds of protein to get per cent of protein. 

f protein is not of the desired per cent, use 

ifferent combination. 

7. Add 1 per cent salt to the mix, and it is 

rood idea to use about 2 per cent mineral 

To every hundred pounds of mix add 
pound wood ashes and one pound steamed 
bone meal. 


aiso. 





until a 
is obtained. 


8. Mix the grains or feeds together 
well blended, uniform mixture 











Washington’s 


unexcelled. 


travagance. 


IMPORTANT! 


Look for the famous 
chocolate girl trade-mark 
On every cocoa tin label. 
If the chocolate girl is not 
on the label, you are not 
getting Baker's Cocoa! 


Reg. U. S. Pat, O@. 











HEN that 
distinguished 
southern states- 
man, Edmund Jen- 
nings Randolph, 


established his reputation as George 
Secretary of State, Walter 
Baker’s Cocoa had already established its 
reputation for quality, purity and flavor 
Its quality has never been 
questioned. To pay more for cocoa is ex- 
To pay less is false economy. 


BAKER’S COCOA 

















































barn now! 





For permanence and 
economy— 
Build your tobacco 
barn of Concrete tile 


Mr. A. T. Holman, Agricultural Engineer 
of North Carolina State College, says— 


*, .. the concrete hollow-tile barn is well 
adapted to tobacco curing because it is 
economical, less expensive to operate in 
both fuel and labor costs, and cures a 
more uniform grade of tobacco—for tem- 
perature and humidity are easily con- 
trolled, and the tobacco comes in order 
without loss of time. 

**The material reduction of fire loss and 
the adaptability of the barn for curing 
and storing sweet potatoes are equally 
advantageous features.” 


Protect your crops—build a concrete tile 
































PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


904 East Main St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
cA National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 32 CITIES 






















PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 
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(ORANGEBURG STUDENT WINS| 
| CORN CONTEST | 








ae ; e 

EFF EARLEY, of the Orangeburg 

High School, Orangeburg Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, is winner in the 
state corn contest fostered by the 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau. Jeff grew on his three-acre 
project 225 bushels of corn, and made a 


net profit of $166.83. This work was 
done under the direction of R. H. Garri- 
son, teacher of agriculture. 

The three-acre project was fertilized 
with eight loads of stable manure, 1,875 
pounds of 4Nit-8Phos-4Pot, and 725 
pounds of nitrate of soda. All of the 
mixed fertilizer was applied in the drill 
before planting. The nitrate of soda was 
applied in three equal applications as fol- 
lows: June 23, July 18, and August 1. | 





The state prize won by Jeff will carry 
him on an extended educational trip. He 








JEFF EARLEY EXAMINING SOME OF HIS 
75-BUSHELS-PER-ACRE CORN 


will visit the experiment stations of 
North Carolina and Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and the Arlington farm and govern- 
ment livestock experiment station near 
Washington. ~The trip will be of one 
week’s duration. 


Jeff has the following to say concern- 
ing his corn project :— 

“The land on which I planted corn in 
1928 was a light, sandy loam with the 
clay very close to the top of the ground. 
This land was planted in soybeans last 
year. 

“In March I distributed stable manure 
over the land then turned it witha three- 
horse plow. The corn was planted with 
acorn planter after the land had been 
harrowed, the rows opened, and the ter- 
tilizer applied. 

_ “The corn was cultivated very simply ; 
it was ‘sided’ twice and the middles were 
Opened once. 

“I rented the land from my father on 
a cash basis, paying $5 per acre, to grow 
corn as a project in vocational agricul- 
ture. I harvested 75 bushels of corn to 
the acre, or a total of 225 bushels on the 
three acres. 

“I feel sure that I would have made 
much more corn to the acre if the cut- 
worms had not attacked it; also the cold 
spring, the storm, and the excessive 
amount of rainfall that we had all along 
went to reduce the yield quite a bit. 


“From my project of three acres of 
corn, I learned that much more corn can 
made on an acre of land than is the 
average yield of Orangeburg County and 
South Carolina. The average yield of 
corn for Orangeburg County during 1927 
Was only 16 bushels per acre; for South 
arolina it was only 17 bushels per acre. 
I learned also from my project that a 
800d yield can be made from very little 
fertilizer, as I only used 350 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer per acre, with 275 
Pounds of nitrate of soda per acre as a 
top-dresser. An application of stable 
Manure valued at $8 was broadcast over 
land before it was turned. Another 
son I learned was that it is essential 








6,150 Pounds of Liat Cotton on 5 Acres 
made with Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 





Commerce, 
Gentlemen: 
I would like 


acres. 
seed last year 


to beat that. 


Commerce, 
Gentlemen: 
Please ship 


I have tried a 
order to 
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16 BALES ON 


Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, 


els seed or enough to plant fifteen 
I planted twelve acres of your 


weighing 500 pounds each, and I want 
Quote me best price. 
Yours truly, 

Sig: 


BEST YIELD OF ANY VARIETY 


Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, 


bushels of your PIEDMONT 
GREED CLEVELAND Cotton Seed. 


determine which is best 
adapted to our farm. 
riety makes the best yield and produces 
the best length lint of any. 
— truly yours, 


12 ACRES 
Troy, Ala., Rt. 6, 
Jan. 26, 1927. 


Ga. 


to buy about 15 bush- 


and made sixteen bales 


y 
B. H. LIGHTFOOT. 


Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 21, 1928. 


Ga. 


me by first express six 
PEDI- 


great many varieties in 


I find this va- 





RDALE FARM 


Per W. I. Nunn, ‘Mer. * 





every sack. 


Look for this Trade Mark on 


It is your assur- 


ance of pure seed direct from 
the originator 
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IEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM is the birthplace 
| eer home of PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 

BIG BOLL COTTON, which won the National Prize of 
$1,000.00 and a Gold Medal for the largest authentic yield of 
cotton ever grown—30 bales on 10 acres in 1919. 


Winners of both first and second prizes, $1,000.00 and $400.00 
respectively, in the “More and Better Cotton Per Acre Contest” 
conducted by the Georgia State College of Agriculture in 1927. 


Made 325 pounds more lint cotton on the five acres than the 
next best in the same contest in 1928. Over 200 entered this 
contest. Twenty-three different varieties were used. Six of 
the fifteen prize winners planted PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL. 


We have yet to learn of a contest where it was entered that 
it did not win. IT WILL WIN A PRIZE FOR YOU IN IN- 
CREASED YIELDS. 


Play safe by ordering direct from the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at the gin. Ahead at practically all 
experiment stations and away ahead on 5-year average. In a 
wilt test at Louisiana State University in 1928, Piedmont showed 
only one-half of one per cent as compared to 57 per cent for the 
heaviest infested variety. Earliest big boll cotton, easy to pick. 


Don’t Wait Until Planting Time. Order Now 


Do not delay if you would make sure of your seed before our supply 
is exhausted. Hundreds of farmers order from us each season and 
often those who wait until the last minute are disappointed. Place 
your order now and we will ship any time you designate. PRICES: 
1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 to 99 bushels, $2.00; 
100 bushels or more, $1.75 per bushel. 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 
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iron wheel. 








| %© top-dress with a nitrogenous fertilizer.” 





HOW LONG SHOULD A 
PLANTER LAST? 


This Faithful 


GANT 







M. L. Blasingame, of Peach County, Georgia, planted 35 consecutive cotton 
Unfortunately it was destroyed by fire 
ld likely be in use today as Mr. Blasingame says it was 
the best one of four planters in use on his farm. Thousands of farmers have testi- 
fied to the faithful performance of Gantt Planters, 
on the farms of hundreds of the leading farmers in the Southeast. 
the larger farms you will find as many as 25 Gantt Planters in active service today. 


crops with his Gantt force feed planter. 
in 1926. Otherwise it wou 


All of our chain driven planters and distributers are now equipped with our latest 
designed adjustable chain tightener and can be furnished with either wood or 


Made Right—Priced Right 


Gantt Planters are strongly made with steel beams, ad- 


PLANTER 


Has Served Its Owner for 


much lower than you would expect. 
you buy another planter. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


GANTT MFG. CO. 


Macon, Georgia! 














COTTON 


mand. 


More than 35 Years 


at an extremely low cost. 





Quite often our readers from various 
parts of the South write us wanting 
to know where they can buy sheep. 
Such well known breeds as Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Southdowns are in 


If you have either of these breeds or 
any other breeds adapted to the South- 
ern farm and would like to dispose of 
a few, we are confident that our clas- 
sified columns will find buyers for you. 


You can reach these interested pros- 
pects through our classified columns 
Our rate 
for the five editions covering the whole 
South is just 3c per word. If you wish 
to cover only certain states then our 
separate editions will suit your needs 


You will find ee a Sevorite senetiy, Write us for low rates fer 
n some 9 the fferent editions, namely: the 
Texas, Mississtppi Valley, Georgia- 
Alabama, Kentucky - Tennessee, and 
Carolinas-Virginia. 


de- 








Get the facts before 


The Progressive Farmer 


justable coulters and the best steel springs. They are and Farm Woman 
short and light and easly managed on straight or curved 

rows, can be regulated to plant from a peck to four bushels Dallas, Texas Birmingham, Ala. 
per acre. We furnish either board or plow cover attach- Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. 
ments. Best of all, you will find Gantt Planters priced Louisville, Ky. 














J 


pend on a square deal. 





WHEN 


YOU order from advertisements in 
The Progressive Farmer you can de- 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 
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Pr BACKED BY 


38 


YEARS of ] Of of 0) OR 


Cay 
MET BAKING y 
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CALUMET | 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER Hemet 


SALES 2/2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


MQ = 


LESS THAN 


PER BAKING 


Calumet is an old 
‘ reliable standard 
of generations of 
thrifty housewives. 
Nearly half a century 
of experience is back 
of every can you buy. 
No experimenting in 
its manufacture, no 
mistakes, failures or re- 
grets in its use. Try it. 
You'll see a decided 
improvement in your 
bakings — yes, and 
you'll taste it, too. 


SSS 








YOU CAN 


from an 


Depend of getting a square deal when you order 


advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





2 
LEDBETTER 
“Force-Feed ” 
PLANTER 
is the BEST "Hill Drop" 
as well as the BEST Drill 
Cotton Planter/ 





Plant ANY Way You 
Want to Plant 


Drop Plate, plants cotton seed 
bunched in hills, any distance 
apart. Will not skipahillina 

y’s planting! With Drill Plate, 
plants continuous drill from % 
to 1% bushels per acre, evenly 
distributed, without skips. 

Hill Drop and Drill Cotton Plates, 
and Plates for Com, Peas, Beans, 
Cane and other Row Crops furnish- 
ed at no extra cost. Models with or 
without Fertilizer Distributor. Force 
Feed insures perfect planting of all 
seeds in plain sight. Covering depth 
easily regulated. Easy to handle; 
long lasting; low upkeep. 

SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE SOUTHERN 
PLOW COMPANY 
602 Elm Street - DALLAS, TEXAS 








“Not a Hill skipped in’ 


a Days Planting ~ 


With new “Scoop Cell” Hill | 
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It is always safe to give a Bayer tab- | 
let; there is not the slightest harm in | 
genuine Aspirin. 


The doctor can as- 


sure you that it has no ill effects on 
the heart. And you probably know | 
from experience that Bayer Aspirin | 


does banish all sorts of pain in short 
ordei. Instant relief for headaches, 
neuralgia, neuritis. Rheumatism, too. 
Nothing like it for breaking up a cold. | 
At all druggists. with proven direc- 
tions enclosed. 


SPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark ot Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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THAT FOOL, 
JOHN HINSON 


BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY 








MN 











SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 

John Hinson, returned soldier, planned to do 
diversified farming, including ; 
the badly ancestral farm at Gray- 
ville. His neighbors thought he was crazy 
to try dairying in tick-infested territory. At 
Leaton, the county seat, John met Bill Clem- 
ents, the county agent, offered to hel 

ith his 


rundown 


who Ip 
farming program. Returning home, 

was wrecked by Helen Morris, the 
sheriff's daughter, and John was 
jured. Calling on him next day 
daughter, Sheriff Morris learned of 
tention to build a dipping vat an 
him not to look to him for help if the vat 
was dynamited. 





John’s car 


slightly 





At the Morris home John met Jim Priestly, 
the chief deputy sheriff, and a mutual an- 
tagonism was formed immediately. The dip- 
ping vat was built and some weeks later Hin- 
Pop Anders, his nearest neighbor, 


surprised two men attempting to dynam 


son and 






One man escaped though John thoug! e 
winged him; the other turned out to be Sam 
Riley, a shiftless tenant on i 


Pop’s place. The 


shooting of Riley excited some 











Grayville but sympathy had veered d 
to Hinson and Pop rather thar he 
would-be dynamiters. Several Grayvi iarm- 
ers had been helped by Hinson’s example and 
Clements’ advice. 

When Hinson and Clements went to t! 


jail to see if they could find out from Ril 
who was his partner, Sheriff Morris told t 
“escaped.”’ Priestly had been 1 
ing a wounded leg for several days, and t 
certainly seemed something fishy about Riley's 


Riley had 





XII 

front of 
the sheriff's house and hurried down 

the flower-bordered walk. He 

sight of Helen’s dark, curly hair 

a low trellis of Confederate jasmines that 

half-hid the porch from view. 


caught 


above 


“I’m in luck,” said Hinson to himseli. 
“Yoo-hoo! Helen,” he called softly, as 
he hurried up the steps. 

Helen was seated in a porch swing and 
sitting near her—unnecessarily near, so 
Hinson thought—was Jim Priestly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean 


to intrude,” stammered Hinson. “I 
thought Miss Morris was alone.” Un- 
consciously his eyes strayed toward 


He noticed that he had it 
stretched upon a chair and near him was 
a crutch. 


Priestly’s leg. 


“John, Mr. Hinson—you—you startled 
me!” The girl rose from her seat and 
stared at Hinson coldly. “I wasn’t ex- 
pecting you.” 

“If you haven't an engagement wit! 
Morris—and I know you haven’t— 
1 right have the grace to leave at once,” 
sneered Priestly, fingering his crutch ner- 








vously. ‘‘Miss Morris does not care 
| associate with your kind.” 
“Why—you—!’l! incoherent with 


rage, Hinson stepped forward. 
ae don’t make a sce! 
“Mr. Hinson, please go— 


care to see you 


Don't—please 
begged the girl. 
I don't 
Sobbing, she turned and went into the 


again—ever 








The slamming of the door almost in 
his face, sent a cold chill over Hinsor 
He turned again to face Priestly who 
was smiling with ill-concealed venom 

“T don’t know what it’s all 
hatever it is, you are the cause of it, 
said Hinson slowly through clenched teeth. 
“[’ve a notion to choke 
tongue out of mouth! You vat- 
blowing, cheap political crook! I wish now 
I had aimed higher than your legs; kill- 
ing would not be good enough for you.” 
He almost raced from the and 
jumped into his car, started the motor 
and whirled into the street and on out 
toward the open country. He must think 
—think. He couldn't let this thing con- 
tinue. He would see Helen alone if he 
nad to fight his way to her over Priest- 
ly’s dead body. He must explain—surely 


about; but 





your dirty lying 


your 


house, 





th was a terrible misunderstanding, 
Surely she was not angry at him because 
he had tried to protect his dipping yat 
against the man who supposed to 
uphold the law. Helen was too sweet a 
girl to be implicated in such mean, under- 
hand tricks. So disturbed were his 
thoughts that he drew his car up in front 
of his own home almost before he realized 
it. Blindly, he got out of his car and 
went into the house, threw himself across 
the bed, f downward. Nor did he 


Was 


face 
heed Mose, who placed trembling hands 
on his master’s shoulders and begged him 
to “Come and git yo’ supper befo’ de bis- 
cuits git.cold.” 
XIII 
ATE the following afternoon, Mose 

4 handed Hinson a small envelope that 
had come in the late mail. With trembling 
fingers he opened the flap and withdrew 
a single sheet of paper. His eyes blurred 
as he read: 

“Dear Mr. Hinson:—It’s all so bard 
to believe, and vet I know it’s true. Jim 
told me how he was shot, trying to raid 
a still that vou and an old man named An- 
ders were operating. You were so different 
from the type of men I have been asso- 
ciating with. I thought you were a man 
of high ideals. That you should stoop to 
such a thing is beyond my comprehension. 
Of course, I can never see you again, so 
please let’s forget those hours we spent 
together. I had hoped—” 





Hinson read no further. He grabbed 
his. hat and raced for his car. 

Within half an hour he was in Leaton— 
at Helen’s home. He jumped out of his 
car before it had been brought to a halt 
His feet fairly flew down the walk. Ig- 
noring the bell, he hammered upon the 
door with clenched fists. “Helen! Helen! 
I must see you!” 

A startled Negro servant poked her 
black head out of the door and stared at 
the wild man who was trying to batter 
his way into the house. 

“Where’s Miss Morris? I must 
at once.” Hinson sought to calm hi 





“She done left dis mawnin’, sah. Gone 

to N’Yawk to visit wid her aunt.” 
“How long will she be gone?” 

wet his lips with the tip of his tongue 


“No tellin’,” 





the servant grinned. “Her 


daddy and Mister Priestly had to go up dar 
on bizness, and I heard her tell her paw 
she didn’t keer when she come back to 
dis little one-hoss town, yas sal She 
sho seemed upset "bout som’thin’. Dat 


all, sah?” The Negress answered 


question by slamming the door. 


Stunned, Hinson turned and walked 
blindly back to his car. He had w anted 
to explain things to Helen, but if she 

was not 


didn’t care to hear him, well, ! 
t kind to push his attention 


one, 


upon any- 
} ? 


XIV 
ID URING the long weeks that preceded 
harvest time, Hinson worked like 
a Trojan. He was the first man to gif 
a bale of cotton and by the first of De 
cember he had finished picking. His barn 
was filled to bursting with corn and hay: 
His men were even now breaking grouné 
for the sowing of winter oats and rye; 
his cows, chickens, and hogs were bring- 
ing in good dividends every day. The 
one thing that was worrying him was the 
fact that he had not paid off the loan to 
the Credit Corporation. True, they had 
extended it for 90 days longer, until he 
sold his cotton; but to sell cotton now 
would be to practically give it to the 

cotton buyers at Leaton. 





Rumblings of discontent had been com- 
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ing in to him for some weeks from his 
neighbors who had been forced to sell 
their cotton to meet obligations. Hun- 
dreds of farmers were camping at the 
county seat begging the only two buyers 
there—Priestly and a man named Ike 
Jacobs—to take their crop at any price. 


Finally, Hinson, who had been delib- 
erately remaining away from Leaton, de- 
cided to seek help from the county agent. 
“He can surely help us, if any one can,” 
he told Pop Anders one day while they 
were discussing the situation. 


“Mebbe he can and mebbe he can’t.” 
Anders shook his head. “That boy gets 
some of his pay from the extension ser- 
vice at the college and some from Wash- 
ington; but he gets most of it from the 
county—and the county commissioners— 
well, you know how they are. They goin’ 
to lissen to the big boys in power. That's 
one reason county agents can do every- 
thing possible to increase production, but 
when they starts to talkin’ coOperative 
marketing, they gets kicked out. But 
come on, let’s go to Leaton right now 
and talk with Clements.” 

When the two men reached Clements’ 
office, they found him in conversation 
with a tall, kindly, red faced, bald-headed, 
elderly man, whose keen gray eyes looked 
out at them from beneath a massive brow. 


“Just the men I want to see,’ said 
Clements. “I want you to meet ‘Daddy’ 
Kaplin, the founder of the Farm Bureau 
in our state and half a dozen codperative 
selling associations, among which is the 
cotton association.” 

“I always like to meet men who visit 
a county agent’s office,” said Mr. Kaplin, 
removing his big pipe from his mouth 
and smiling in his honest, quizzical way. 
“For one thing it shows that they are 
progressive, and that’s the kind of men we 
need in our organization.” 

“Are you a cotton buyer, Mr. Kaplin?” 
questioned Hinson. “I must admit that 
I’m ignorant of just how your organiza- 
tion works.” 

“Same here,” acknowledged Pop, “I! 
belong to the Farm Bureau, but I bin tied 
up too close with a danged credit merchant 
to be able to have anything to say about 
how I could sell my cotton.” 


“Daddy's down here to hold some meet- 
ings,’ interrupted Clements. “I invited 
him down here because I’m sick and tired 
of seeing things go the way they do now. 
It’s been bad enough in the past, but this 
year it’s plumb awful. We are going to 
start some fireworks. Sit down and listen 
to how the codps market the farmers’ 
cotton.” 

For an hour they sat there and listened 
to Daddy Kaplin as he explained the 
, cooperative marketing contract that was 
in effect in every cotton-growing state in 
the country. 

“We don’t say that for the first few 
years the codperative method of selling 
is going to revolutionize the cotton mar- 
keting system of the country. We can’t 
hope to control prices, for they are gov- 
erned largely by the laws of supply and 
demand. We are merely trying to see 
the farmer get a fair share of the ultimate 
Price of his crop.” 

He explained in detail the methods by 
which a grower could get 75 per cent of 
the actual market value of his cotton im- 
mediately upon shipment, the grading and 
Stapling, the pooling of like grades and 
staples, final settlement, and so on. 


“Of course, most of the men you talk 
with sign the agreement,” said Hinson 
“Give me a contract. That’s the most 
business-like proposition I ever heard of.” 


Daddy Kaplin and Clements laughed. 
“You'd be surprised at the number who 
don’t sign,” said the bureau worker. “And 
the reasons are many—but the chief ones 
are the numerous speculators who make 
milli ms each year by buying cotton when 
it's low and holding until the markets can 
absorb it. Understand, we have no fight 
to make against these men. We don’t 


blame them, if their methods are not ab- 





solutely crooked, as I understand they | 
are in this place. The world needs cot- | 
ton, and if the farmers are willing to 
let the buyer fix the price, who really is 
to blame?” 


“Give me one o’ them danged things— 
I'll sign. I got a hundred bales that | 
want marketed right for once in my life,” 
snapped Anders, his beard waving furi- 
“Give me half a dozen more, | 
know I can get that many signed down 
my, way.” 





ously. 


“That's fine,” said Kaplin. “Now won't 
you two fellows stay over for the meet- 
ing we are going to hold here tonight?” 


“Sure, they'll stay,” said Clements, as 
the two men nodded. “We need a crowd 
for when it comes to discussing his own 
business the farmer can beat anybody | 
ever saw for staying away; but he’ll drive 
a hundred miles to attend a political rally 
and believe every word some windbag 
will tell him about how he intends to 
save the country if he’s elected to office. 
I don't expect over 15 men to be here 
tonight, although there’s at least a hun- 
dred farmers down the street begging 
someone to buy their cotton for any price. 
We had the same trouble when we were 
trying to organize our codp creamery.” 

The four went to a near-by restaurant 
for supper while waiting for the time 
of the meeting. They talked for an hour 
at least and then went over to the town 
hall where the meeting was scheduled to 
be held. About a dozen men were sitting 
around on the steps of the little building 
as though half afraid to be seen. 

“I'll open the door and turn on the 
lights,” said Clements. He tried to turn 
the knob and it refused to work. He | 
looked around in amazement. “Locked 
out, by George! First time this door has | 
been locked in 10 years, I'll bet. Wait, 
maybe I can find the janitor.” He hur- 
ried away. 





Returning a few minutes later he an- 
nounced that he could not locate the keys 
any place. “It’s just a cheap, dirty trick, 
but we'll hold the meeting in the court 
room downstairs from my office. It’s 
never locked. Come on.” 


The little group of men followed him 
silently. Hinson glancing about saw two 
or three hesitate, look about them in a 
scared manner, then disappear in the dark- 
ness. He smiled to himself. 

When they reached the courthouse it 
was only to find that the court room was 
locked also. Angrily, Clements tried to 
phone the sheriff’s house, but no one 
answered. 

“Let’s go out under the trees,” sug- 
gested Daddy Kaplin. “Although we are 
trying to point the way to the light of a 
new day, we can talk just as well in the 
darkness.” 

“I'll be darned if we do!” Clements’ 
Irish was aroused. “I know I have the | 
key to my own office. We'll go there and 
squat on the floor.” 

In all of his life, Hinson had never 
heard such a talk as that given by the 
plain-spoken representative of the farm 
bureau. He was thoroughly converted 
and was anxious to help the cause. 





Before the crowd broke up, eight more 
men had signed the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” as Clements called it, and Dad- 
dy Kaplin seemed elated. 

“This is a good beginning and I think 
we will put it across in this county—if we 
don’t get shot,” said he laughingly. “There | 
are some who could lock us out tonight, 
but the time will come when we may be 
able ‘to do a little locking out ourselves.” 


“Don’t forget we aré going all over the 
county next week and we want you and 
Pop to attend as many of the meetings 
as possible,” said Clements to Hinson as 
he bade them good-night. “We've got tq 
put this thing over or we are good and 
sunk.” 

“We'll do what we can,” promised the 
two as they shook hands with Kaplin and 
Clements. 











chine in a Case thresher. 
feature of construction is im- 
proved and perfected—many of these 
important features are exclusively Case. 


} ; OU GET a highly developed ma- = 


The Case feeder handles any kind of 
It feeds it high or 
low on the cylinder—more perfectly 
than can be done with human hands. 


grain, fast or slow. 


The threshing cylinder and concaves 
are all-steel and unbreakable. 
effective action assures you thorough 


threshing of grain even 
favorable conditions. 


The separating and cleaning oper- 
ations are so positive and the adjust- 
ments so simple that Case machines 
are noted everywhere for their saving 


and cleaning qualities. 


Because of these and many other 
valuable features, Case threshers out- 
sell all other makes by a wide margin. 
Write today for our free booklet, 
‘Bigger Profits by Better Threshing,”’ 


and new Thresher Catalog. 


J. 1. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. 


Racine, Wis. 


Dept. C-59 


under un- 
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The New Case 
Full Line 
Includes-- 


Their 


Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo Fillers 
Hay Balers 
Grain Drills 
Field Tillers 
Plows 
Cultivators 
+ Harrows 
| Grain and Corn 
Binders 
Haying 
Machinery 
Cotton 
Machinery 
Manure 
Spreaders 
and many 
others 
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QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 
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may be the landing field 


A big cash award may wing its 
way to your farm. If you are doing 
any building before May 31st get 
into the Lehigh Farm Building 
Contest. 

There’s a grand prize of $1,500 
—and 242 other cash prizes—a 
gtand total of $3,075! 

Start today by going to your 





nearest Lehigh dealer for all de- 
tails and an official entry blank, or 
write the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, Allentown, Pa., or 
Chicago, Ill. 


LP 3.2 8 i 
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Telling how to make “Tempt- 
ing Things With Golden Crown.” 


/ Free Booklet! 


Write for it! 


Steuart, Son & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 








and Lee also gave 
| famous syrup flavor for pancakes, 
| that’s found in Golden Crown Table 
| Syrup. 
| that crowns pancakes with a glory 
| that brings back lost memories. 

i 


style. Serve them with Golden Crown 
Syrup. 


At All Good Grocers 





The 


For Pancakes 


The South that gave us Jackson 
America this 


A full-bodied, zestful flavor 


Enjoy hot cakes in true Southern 











Fifty Years Ago 





Fifty years ago, Mr. T. W. Wood be- 
gan business in a little store 12 by 24 
feet square. By steadfast adherence 
to his policy of supplying the very 
best that could be had, T. W. Wood 
& Sons have grown until they occupy 
acres of storage space and six large 
buildings, besides two branch stores. 

In these buildings is housed seed 
cleaning machinery of the latest type. 
Complete seed testing laboratory and 
many other facilities that enable them 
to give better and quicker service than 
ever before. 


WOODS SEEDS 
for Fifty Years the 


Choice of Successful 
Farmers end Gardeners 


Golden Anniversary 
Catalog Mailed Free 


Post Card or Letter 


T. W. WOOD 
& SONS, 
30 S. 14th St., 


Richmond, Va. 
(Seedsmen Since 1879) 


fend 





The policy of the founder of being 
fair and square with alt who entrust 
business to them has been strictly ad- 
hered to thru the years. You can send 
your orders for seed with the assur- 
ance of good seeds—good service and 
fair dealing. 





Wood's Prolifi 
Bush Limas 


A valuable improved variety. A dis- 
tinct improvement over the original 
bush lima, the beans being larger and 
thicker and more to the pod. A boun- 
tiful yielder from early season until 
frost. 

This is but one of the better varieties 
to be found in Wood’s Golden Anni- 
versary Catalog of proven, tested 
seeds. Write for your copy. Use the 
coupon or send post card or letter. 


| T. W. Wood & Sons, (P.F.-29-2) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


I would like to have a copy of your | 
| Golden Anniversary Catalog. 
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| “WHAT SORT OF FARMER | 
| IS HERBERT HOOVER?” | 





(Continued from page 8) 


tends it is as important to know what a 
particular field will do as it is to know 
what a crop can do. 

The many folk who visit Hoover Farm 
are surprised to find that it is not a show 
place. Neat, but not fancy, is the idea. 
Freeman Tilden on viewing it remarked: 
“In describing it one’s adjectives should 
be nouns.” 

Mrs. Tilden asked him if Mr. Hoover 
visited the farm often. 

“Not often,” her spouse 
“Hoover sends the meney !” 


remarked, 


Hoover 
dis- 
another 


Which pleasantry means that 
Farm, aside from its size 


tinguished ownership, is 


and its 
just 





ACALA COTTON ON HOOVER FARM 
The Kern County, California, 
ton yield is one bale an acre. 
average 1% bales an 


average cot- 
Hoover's fields 


acre, 


farm, and that it has the usual acquaint- 
ance with black, blue, and red ink. 

Mr. Hoover has a chance to visit it 
about once a year. He puts on clothes 
from the back of the closet, tramps 
around, and with a speculative and loving 
toe kicks up the soil and asks questions. 
Just as he has done in every other task 
that came before him, he appoints good 
men and checks the job up to them. It 
is agreed that he is a good boss. He does 
not wince at red ink, nor boast over 


black. 


Let’s Take a Look at the Cotton 


ET’S examine cotton, “the best crop 

at this time.”” No cotton ever comes 
on this ranch except the pure, certified 
Acala. By the law of California, in fact, 
only Acala may be grown, for California 
has found adherence to one variety pays, 
and by choice the seed must be of the 
very best. The Farm Bureau Pure Seed 
Association has been the source for origi- 
nal stock. 

This year the planting will be made 
from a special strain of Acala developed 
at the nearby United States Cotton Ex- 
periment Station at Shafter. The new 
strain is fully two weeks earlier and it 
presents economies in irrigation as well as 
a high percentage of early opened bolls. 

The fiber of this new strain is just as 
long as the Standard Acala—l 3-16 
inches—and it matches the premium qual- 
ity of the parent fn every way. Last year 
the average yield was 1% bales to the 
acre, and for the first picking 20> cents 
a pound was received; for the second 
picking 19.7 cents; for the third 19.5 
cents. 

Cost of producing this cotton was 13 
cents a pound. Kern County, in which 
Hoover Ranch is located, will probably 
have not less than 40,000 acres of cotton 
this year, and on the basis of past experi- 
ence will hope to average about. a bale to 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de. 
pendent upon proper care and manage. 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, that in 
every hatch there is the danger of 
some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose 
bowel and intestinal troubles. Don’t let 
a few chicks infect your entire flock. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 

in Raising Baby Chicks 

Dear Sir: “I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 97, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly re- 
liable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from the usual baby chick trou- 
bles. Finally I sent for two 50c pack- 
ages of Walko Tablets, used it in all 
drinking water, raised over 500 chicks, 
and I never lost a single chick. Walko 
Tablets not only tend to prevent baby 
chick troubles, but they also tend to 
give chicks increased strength and 
vigor. They develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks tree 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk ; 
We will send Walko Tablets entire- 
ly at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a won- 
der-working remedy it is when used 
in the drinking water for baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box) give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The _ Pioneef 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97, 
Waterloo, Iowa. , 
Send me the [] 50c regular size (or [] # 
economical large size) package of Walko Tab- 
lets to try at your risk. Send it on your post 
tive guarantee to promptly refund my money 
if not satisfied in every way. I am enclosing 
50c (or $1.00). (P. O. money order, check oF 
currency acceptable.) 
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age wanted. Large package contains abou onl 
two and one-third times as much as small. ” 
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tion 15 cents a pound cost. 
However Farm practices fall and winter 
; plowing for cotton. Before planting time 
Bhs de- furrowers are run through and after a 
anaes preliminary~irrigation by running water 
a lown the f s, the is planted 
beware down the urrows, the cotton 1s p ante 
. Baby on top of the ridges. In this warm posi- 
pply of tion on the ridges it comes along rapidly. 
arbour Mule teams are used to cultivate two 
Water rows at a time, and the cultivators are set 
id may to maintain the ridges for future irriga- 
“a tions. Mr. Symmes thinks tractor culti- 
ou ie vation will be next, but it presents some 
a half problems in maintaining the irrigation 
in time furrows. 
that in Most of the labor of the ranch is white, 
ger of but among the mule wranglers are some 
ie diar- e dark boys from Dixie who are fixtures 
one Re Ime to tar { of the ranch. They also do some chop- 
a] . . . . . 
» dome - ping, but Mexican labor is the principal 
rinking D H d California source available for cotton 
nd you a al er chopping and picking. Modern wooden 
ou lost eaten : cottages with electricity and water are 
Ove it: Spring is the most opportune provided for all labor. 
Success time to start a good dairy herd 
—whether it is to consist of one : : “7: 
) htt or two animals or a hundred. Keeping Up Soil Fertility 
ught — OIL fertility is not much of a problem 
ised to Profits from dairying are very S ad cok te te 2 po d 
downy satisfactory and the consump- = this new land, but it is p er 
ci tion of dairy products is in- ] Meicey “Coton is grown only two sea Three Cultivators 
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eI an +e 1 > 1e ~99¢ , . . . . 
larger THE AMERICAN “oo pe apne be i — an unusually ible by a simple change of tillage equip- 
I have rich soil does not make this a very press- x ‘ 
s te JERSEYC TLE CLUB hee gucilinn som. ment into a shovel or spring-tooth cultivator. 
edy by At The ranch is very much interested in It gives you an implement for every stage of 
dshaw, aie : Sine ae i i 
‘ 324-1 West 23d Street, the proposal that all of California’s Acala your tillage operations and for every row crop. 
: thine occ 
e, Ind., instead Of jute and sna I andsome 
st little trademark or label. John Deere JF Disk Cultivator 
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ee 7 e * pa) OF SONEe, me aes that is shared with ev- all the John Deere qualities of pole you tilt or level the JF. 
hi ks pring owing. = | ery other farmer. That is the question of good work and easy handling. Handy foot levers give you a 
Walke = | what to grow, and where to find a profit- You will do a good job easily with dodge that is quick, easy and 
+ tele e ’ = | able market for it after it is grown. The any of the three types of tillage wide. 
end to I all Reaping: = | fact that Hoover Farm is big, with a total equipment. Gang adjustments are easy, 
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nae. banking course and next fall you will = Just as the rest of us worry a bit about saver that eliminates stopping on You will get real economy and 
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ut dis- 6 rs | of what the market return will be this 
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ese armers Fe- |! has just been presented with triplets, he DF hugging device automatically 
pare Seed Beds in 1-3 | would not take a million dollars for them, holds rigs parallel to rows. 
entire- | but he does wish the stork would use dis- The DF cultivates wide or nar- 
eran b eineihiien deaiele okies JOHN DEERE DF row rows; wheel tread variation is 
a wens 16 inches. 
n used = 
chicks. IF You GROW SWEET Get semplote information on the three-in-one JF and 
ls have POTATOES | the DE Walking Cultivator. Seo your lohn Deere dealer. 
f mene: rite at once to John Deere oline i sa ‘or 
ba \ Booklets DH- 535 : — caries 
J a nd 
ackage i ebtongy send to the Experiment Sta- 
- @ | ° * . . . 
extra | tion, State College Station, Raleigh, 
x water Ponce “ ; 4 ed Dry 
d wei | N. C... and ask for a copy of Bulletin | Re) Rey 
ad lost No. 263, Approved Practices for Sweet | MoLiNe TEL 
e fact. / : Potato Growers. This timely bulletin is re 
itee to ta S eee eee ee a concise manual of information cover- E TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
if 7 They prepare better seed beds at % the cost and ing such subjects as varieties, seed for 
» chic with 4% the labor. . - = . ¢ . P ~dcs | 
, That's because an Acme does the entire job at one be dding, home Gvewe plants, plant bec 1 | 
1one time—it’s the only tool needed between plowing and and their care, treatment of seed and | 
pen « For a PE ERE EL oH Pe plants, kind of soil, fertilizers, cultiva- 
stands they slice, chop and completely pulverize every ¢lod tion, harvest, curing, and storage. Every 
ae and lump, every bit of trash and soil. potato grower whether he has a few 
seco And as they Iverize they turn, level and smooth pre = " - | ~ we : Sf 54? 
see tnished |Job 13 a perfect ‘seed bed. protected rows or many acres of potatoes will be | : All right if it s there an 
th a moisture-holding mulch. - . = * . . 
i (1s hi. ania” Mekee a ee. Cultivator just suited benefited by following the recommenda- | S if wisn t— Beware! 
¢ ab- to yo 2eds is sold b F . Wye Sons Co., ms ; > 
oe Ga Ce ee es oe ©. wes Se tions of this bulletin. You can’t afford to take chances 
y money Acme Harrows—for mules and tractors 3 to 17% | with imitation repairs. Demand 
nclosing feet Clip coupon. for F REE catalog which tells a | the genuine, the ones that carry the 
heck of how to get “Bigger Crops from Better Tillage. é 
RES Se 5 De aoe peels ee cae anes : : : Oliver trade mark. For more than 
NASH-ACME HARROW CO., AM reading your story, That Foo! three generations Oliver Chilled 
soonest ‘ Best. 3P, Haddonfield, N. J. me John Hinson. It is good. The condi Plows have been famous for their 
— Send me Free Acme catalog described above. tions under which John labored are quite | good work. 
— a a a common in the cotton belt; in fact, all | OLIVERCHILLED PLOW WORKS 
e pack i too common for the good of the country. Plowmakers for the World 
s about ee ee ee ee ee ee eee es poe, M. S., Louisiana. Richmond, Va. os Atlanta, Ga. 
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~ PAYS 





\ X JHEN you buy /and, you figure on how much you will 
get out of it—as well as how much money you put into 


it. And it pays to be particular in your sel 
always pays best. 
It’s the same with alarm clocks—the 


alarm depends on the service that you get out of it—on its 


* accuracy — its reliability—and length of 


particular in your selection. And the more particular you are 
—the more exacting your demands—the greater will be your 


appreciation of the real worth of Westclox. 


There is a great variety of Westclox—watches and auto 


clocks—as well as alarms. Plain or lumi 


range from $1.50 to $5.00. There are Westclox alarms in 
beautiful colors, too—old rose, green or blue—priced exactly 


the same as nickel finish. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois 
Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborou 


ection—good land 
actual value of an 


life. It pays to be 


nous dials. Prices 





Quickly attached on dash 
or above windshield, 
Fits any car. 

gh, Ont., Canada 


Westclox 


GNA LACORS 1c: POCKET WATCHES AUTO CLOCKS (VD 











Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 





Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above—thick or thin 


Without any exception, Cole 


No. 40 is the best Planter 


ever made for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills or Drill. It never 


misses. 


It also plants accurately 
hum, etc. Most perfect 








It will pay you 


No. 60 puts 
out fertilizer 
and makes 
FULL SIZE 
bed ready to 
plant at 
ONE TRIP 


GUANO SOWERS 
Cole's 15 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete line in the 
world. ‘They handle all kinds of fertililzer 
and are made either with opening plow or cov- 
ering plows or discs and with Force-feed 
knocker-feed or vibrator-feed. There is a Cole 
Distributor for every purpose and to suit the 
needs of every farmer. Cole Distributors are 
well constructed, reliable, and efficient. 
Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it oui right. Cole Distributors 
will save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: 


Planters and get the wonderful No. 40. 


Number of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 


Corn, Peas, Beans, Sorg 
Cotton Planter and best 


Combination Planter at any price. 







to throw away other Cotton 


PLANTS 
Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 


The Plain View is the most aecurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Plant- 
er. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection 
and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. 
Dros them shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at one 
trip. Save labor, make better crops, and en- 
rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 
the air. Write for explanation. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed is more perfect than can be 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


Over Half a 


Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.” Get the 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satis- 
faction. 


See your reliable Cole merchant and get 
circulars and Memo Book free. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when you 
consider the labor-saving qualities, durability, 
and satisfaction, you will find Cole Planters 
and Distributors cheapest of all. Our name 
insures best values. 


FULL information or write to us for 


The Coie Manufacturing Co., Box3 00, Charlotte, N. C. | 
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| was little Georgie’s loud 








DICK 


ie 
& 
ears 
FOLLOWING MEDICINE 


“I heard your son was an undertaker. I 
thought you said he was a physician.” 
“Not at all. I just said he followed the 
medical profession.” 


OFFSETTING THE JINX 

Visitors were present 

“Daddy, may I have a dime?” asked little 
Georgie. 

Dad obliged, with a smile. 

“This time you won’t make me give it back 
after the company’s gone, will you, Daddy?” 
remark. 


BLAZED TRAIL 


Heavy Stranger (returning to theater be- 
tween acts)—“‘Did I tread on your toes as we 
went out?” 

Seated Man (grimly)—‘‘ You did, sir.” 

Heavy Stranger (to wife)—“That’s right, 
Matilda, this is our place.” 


WRONG VICTIM 


Jack—“I called on Mabel last night, and I 
wasn’t any more than inside the door before 
her mother asked me my intentions.” 

John—“That must have been embarrassing.” 

Jack—“‘Yes, but that’s not the worst of it. 
Mabel called from upstairs and said, ‘That 
isn’t the one, mother.’ ” 


WHEN TO STEP ON IT 


“What’s the idea of that set of traffic lights 
over the mantel?” inquired the young man 
calling on daughter. 

“It’s father’s idea,” she explained. ‘‘The 
red stays on until 11:30; then he flashes on 
the amber, and at 12 the green. And, you 
know,” she added, “father is a traffic cop.” 


CAN YOU IMAGINE IT? 


This is the way to write a thoroughly angry 
business letter: 

“Sir: My typist, being a lady, cannot take 
down what [ think of you. I, being a gentle- 
man, cannot write it. You, being neither, 
can guess it all.”’—Authorship Unknown. 


TOO MANY HOLES 


Mrs. Newwed (at dinner table)—“I was go- 
ing to have some sponge cake as a surprise 
for you, dear, but I confess it was a failure.” 

Mr. Newwed—‘‘What was the matter?” 

Mrs. Newwed—“I don’t know for sure, but 
I think the store sent me the wrong kind of 
sponges.” 


BETTER IF THEY HAD NEVER MET 


The meeting it was sudden, 
The parting it was sad; 

She gave her young life meekly, 
The only one she had. 


She sleeps beneath the willows, 
Peacefully resting now, 

But that’s what always happens, 
When a freight-train meets a cow. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLEY—Copvrtaht, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, | 








= 

AIN’ NO SENSE IN FOLKS 
ER-FIGHTIN’ , NO-How-- 
You KIN ARGUE A SMAHT 
MAN OUTEN IT, EN TAIN’ 
NO HONOR FIGHTIN’ WID 
A FooL! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dat ’ar auto hit de tail-een’ 0’ mah ole 
wagon en jes’ nac’hly broadcas’ #t all 
over de road!! 


Pe 








The Progressive Farme; 


To Overseas 
Markets via the 
AMERICAN 
FLAG ROUTE 


whe efficient transportation 
offered by the fast freight 
servicesoperated forthe United 
States Shipping Board provide 
an ever ready outlet for Amer- 
ica’s surplus farm products. 
Under the direction of expe- 
rienced American operators, 
these lines have established an 
enviable record for depend- 
ability and on-schedule 
promptness. 

The services consist of 22 
lines with a total of 256 ves- 
sels. Sailings are scheduled 
regularly from Atlantic Coast 
and Gulf ports for all parts of 
the wank 








v i v 
PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxuri- 
ous passenger accommodations are 
available on the fine liners of the 
United States Lines, which include 
the famous Leviathan, world’s largest 
ship. The American Merchant Lines 
vessels, sailing weekly, offer com- 
fortable passage between New York 
and London at reasonable rates. 

v v 7 

For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, write 
for free illustrated booklet. 





UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING’ BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 


CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 & 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase eveTy 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv’ 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 























THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. ‘C-18 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN, 
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: A Lantern - 
: that Spote | Q 
Me its Light SN 
-Here’s a lantern, built ®- 
i like a focusing flashlight, ‘ Ry 
Z4 to actually throw and spot . 
its light. 


It is fitted into an attractive 




























i> square case and finished in 

2 green crystallizing lacquer 

“J with aristocratic nickel-plated 

es ae 

ca 
: Bb 3 * 
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Focusing Lantern 


therefore, is a handsome ornament as well 
as ahandy light. You can set it down any- 
where while it can also be carried in the hand 
by the bail hanger handle or fastened, to 
a pocket or belt. It throws an intense clear 
beam up to 350 feet, as your dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate. 

Ask your dealer also about the Barney & 
Berry Hedlite —the flashlight that fastens 
to your head — and about our complete 
line of standard tubular, focusing and in- 
dustrial lights. 


BARNEY & BERRY, INC. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 
ICE and ROLLER SKATES 
TOOLS, FISHING TACKLE 
WALDEN CUTLERY 














Get our Catalog. Salesmen Wanted. 
Everything for Orchard and Home Grounds. 
Howard-Hickory Co., Box 102, Hickory, N. C. 





“I want the genuine 
SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
Other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
six sizes;handle quickly replaced. A good file 
keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons. Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 










other hoe like it. 
For 85 years D. & H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 


D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 
Higganum, Conn. 
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| HOW MUCH LIME DO NORTH | 
| CAROLINA SOILS NEED? | 





(Concluded from page 14) 


stone at the-rate of two tons per acre. 
The use of too much lime on these soils 
causes one kind of frenching of soybeans 
and corn. This generally occurs in 
spots where lime has been piled before 
spreading, or where the spreading has not 
been uniform. 

These results show that there are in 
North Carolina, and probably in other 
states of the Atlantic Seaboard, soils that 
are benefited by 





liming, some on which | 


liming is without effect, and some. on | 


which liming at more than moderate 


rates may be injurious. 


III. Liming Should Suit the Crop 


- IS a well-known fact that different 
crops vary in their needs for lime. 
The most valuable soil improving leg- 
umes, such as red clover, alfalfa, and 
sweet clover, require a neutral or alka- 
line soil, making the practice of liming 
necessary where these are grown. They 
are therefore best adapted to the heavier 
soils of the Piedmont where liming is of 
greatest value. 

In the Coastal Plain, on sandy loam 
soils where the most commonly used soil 
improving crops do well on slightly acid 
soils, lime should be used sparingly and 
only on soils that analysis shows to be 
strongly acid. Any attempt to lime heav- 
ily for the purpose of growing red clover 
or alfalfa on the light sandy soils of the 
lower Coastal Plain carries a risk of se- 
rious loss to the crops that may follow 
and of damage to the soil. The black 
soils of the Coastat Plain can generally 
be made more productive by liming. 


The profitable use of dolomitic lime- 
stone for tobacco has led in some cases 
to unnecessarily heavy applications on 
some Coastal Plain soils. Liming for 
this purpose should be limited to one ton 
per acre as a first application and 1,000 
pounds additional about once in every 
four years. If the soil has been limed 
previously it will be better to add_ less 
than a ton of ground dolomite to begin 
with, 


With the exception of the preference 
for dolomitic limestone for tobacco, there 
is no good evidence that any one form 
of lime is better than another; provided 
all are finely ground. Burnt and hy- 
drated limes are more finely powdered 
and therefore more quickly available than 
are the common grades of ground lime- 
stone. When used in proper amounts 
burnt lime is not injurious to the soil. 

Peanut soils have been limed repeatedly 
until many areas are now alkaline, and 
trouble is being experienced on this ac- 
count. Soils that are now neutral or 
alkaline should not be further limed for 
peanuts. 

Many truck crops require alkaline soils, 
and liming is therefore necessary. At 
the same time, most of the soils of the 
trucking areas are of the types easily in- 
jured by liming. Rates of liming for 
truck must therefore be gauged more ac- 
curately than for most other crops. 


Profitable returns from liming will fol- 
low only when applications are made with 
consideration for the nature and acidity 
of the soil and for the requirements of 
the crop to be grown. Methods of de- 
termining these principles are necessarily 
somewhat technical. For this reason the 
Department of Agronomy of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has been testing soils for farmers 
of the state and making recommendations 
as to the use of lime. Anyone wishing 
to take advantage of. this offer should 
write for instructions before taking soil 
samples, addressing Department of 
Agronomy, State College Station, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

wa 


OUR farm is a business. 
treat it as such? 


Do you 
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BIG CROPS 
of 
QUALITY LEAF 


Lae floor of the loose leaf house is lined with 
baskets of the Golden Leaf. The auctioneer be- 
gins to cry the sale—we follow the buyers down 
the aisles until your basket is reached. The Buyers 
quickly examine your leaf. The bids are Made and 
the auctioneer cries “Sold”. Profit or loss on your 
year’s work is decided in those few moments. High 


Quality brings the High Dollar. 


The test of a tobacco fertilizer is its ability to 
make a bigger yield of quality leaf with the right 
color and texture. ARMOUR’S Tobacco Fertilizers 
are made to meet that test. 





Made of the best materials to ripen and mature 
a quality crop, these fertilizers are helping tobacco 
growers make higher averages on the Sales Floor. 


Back of their manufacture is always the thought 
that it is Only High Quality Tobacco sold at the 
High Dollar that means a Profit to the Grower. 


See your local dealer. He can supply the grades 
best adapted to the soils in your section. Use cou- 
pon below for special tobacco folder. 


Armour fertilizer Works 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


—_—_———_KH—H i | | Se | A 


Dealer’s Name 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
Address nearest office 

Send me your free tobacco folder— 

No obligation— 

Name 


Address. 








Town 





State 





I grow acres of tobacco 


I use tons of fertilizer 





Dealer’s Address 


Dept. T 























Tait’s 


Thorobred 


Seeds 


Best P4 Test for Over 
YEARS 
aaa Catalog No. 29 
Free on Request 


Geo. Tait & Sons, 


Norfolk, Virginia 


{— -youR i) 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
poultry, or livestock you have on 
hand, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 



































AT TENTION BEEKEEPERS 





Let us furnish everything you need in the 
way of beekeepers’ supplies. We keep a 
complete lire in stock at all times. Our 
dovetail beehives range in price from $2 up. 
Write for complete catalog and price list. 





ROEBUCK GIN COMPANY 
ROE S.C. 
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Carolina, 


This is 


covering 
Virginia, It 


North 


Count as one word each initial, 


abbreviation, and whole number, 


The Proyressive Farmer 


slassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
Seuth Carolina, and 





SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 





























im advance of publication date. Additional 


will pay many adver- including each initiai in your name and address. Give two geod ref- 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a lecal business acquaintance. 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
. Carolinas-Virginia 150, 000 n..C., & C., onli Va..... 10c a word 9 
State plainly Mississippi Valley 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn 6c a word 4 pool ian 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. Kentuc ‘Tennessee 55,000 Ky.. Middle and E. Tenn. 5c a word 4.50 per inch 
oe eee 3 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions 950,000 Whole South .......... 30c a word 30.30 per inch 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































fusertions samo rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The reagpeuin Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. —n sa attractive, Note rates per 
~ o POP LLP LDIODGILOLPLLO DL DOD DODOD OD PHPDODS cad 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT. POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE-ONION __ POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION FLOWERS 
Pt orto Riean Potato plan $2, 1.0 5,000 or more: ‘abl ll + eo 1.000: 5,000 ae : T =e 
Want to hear from owner having farm for sale near 90: f{.0.. Bristol. Lights Plant Farm. Ca mage, a varieties: Buchanan’s Zinnias; finest grown. en packets, ten 
school who will sell for reasonable price. Write G i? ginal ; : 10 rite $6. 8B —_ ‘Onions: ‘1. 1,000 : oe separate colors, 75c; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Meinphls, 
W. Randall, care Buss Beach Co., Box 11, Chippewa age RT =e a —— uaranteed aincise nt aoe aaa — Tennessee @ 
Fats, Wisconsin. Free 108 Cabbage plants with every order 50, Cabbage plants: 7 said 50c: 500 postpaid 75 
———— 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; postpaid Plant Farm, Pis- Five dollar’s worth plants for $5 club order. He ealthy ee ee roe KUDZU - — ; 
MISSOURI gah, N.C plants, ‘guaranteed free from disease. R. 0. Parks, Kudzu.—The best pasture. hay plant and soil en- 
Poor Man’s Chance.—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 40 F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rico and Darien, Ga. richer that can be grown. Write to Bock Glen Farm, 
acres productive land, near town; some timber Price Nancy 7 Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or Set our frostproof Cabbaze plants. Wakefi 300, Hampton, Ga. 
$200. Other bargains. Box 507-K, Carthage, Mo more 1.7 T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: postpaid Expre $1 ROSES 
. —y er ; : 1,000. Quick service guaranteed. Service Plant Co., 
TH Crystal Plant Co Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican > , 
r ; re ORT! H CAROLINA — SEPT —- and Nancy al Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or rae vs — 7 5 a Tank Everblooming Roses.—State inspected; two year field 
‘or Sale.—Good farm, 5 res, 100 open land, 10- more, $1.7 b ons genuine carly Jersey akefield Cabbaze  grewn, budded. Red, Pink, Shell Radiance, Sunburst, 
room house and outbuildings, good mill dam on stream C. Plants ready. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.5 5,000, $5; past - Teplitz, Magnacharta, 3runner, Hillingdon, Wuxem 
running through center of farm. Mill house gone down. 0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion paid. Epa apeey guaranteed. Mar! s Plant Farm, bourg, Key, Columbia, K. A. Victoria. Your own se- 
Good pasture, fine for stock raising and will grow any pe a 000, and postage. Andrew Clark, om - Butes Creek, N. one dozen $2.50: three dozen $7; six dozen 
— “i tee Price $22.50 per acre for immediate ASVille. ae Plants pe ee varieties, postpaid. Onions $12.50. Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed fo 
sale, R. McCall, Elkton, N. C. mete ae plants, postpaid 250, 50c: 500. $1. Cabbage, Beets. Tattuce. $1.50. Express collect (lung Bros., Tyler, Texas. ea 
5.00 Per Acre.—2,000 acres, Brunswick County, 14 75c; 1,000, 5 Expresse 9,000, $7.50. alter Onions 55c; Cabbage $1 per thousand. Lind Plant a 
an on State Highway 30. Seth. sides; 3 miles pM Parks, Darien, Ga = Farms, Cotulla, Texas. ee STRAWBERRY __ fe 
roads; two rural routes; in consilodated school district ; Extra large Cabbage plants: 250, 40c¢; 500, 60c: Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, 65; 1,000. Missi on ary; thousand, $2.50; delivered. Kenin & 
heavy growth small timber, good farm land; excellent 1.900, $1; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. H $1; 5,000, $4.50; cash or c.o.d. Mention size and va- Cottle, Teachey, N. C. 
for livestock est land bargain in North Carolina. Adams, Pisgah, N riety wanted, we guarantee to please you. Guarantee - 
My less your gain, I need the cash. Think, only $5.00 Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. Mastodon Strawberry, $1 meaeee? postpaid Clo 
per acre. 1610 Dilworth Station, Charlotte, N. © heros m Deilvery Pa gas Nepal and oa Buy Scliabis 0.00 (rekteree Slats. Y5o per 1,000 erdale Farms, Williamston, S. 
ants: 500, 65c; 1,000, : . i ents. id 3 —— F = : ° 
VIRGINIA Varun fo. eg 2s Quick shipments, Georgia. targe, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke. Aroma, $1.50 
8 >, on = - : . = = ——— Wax aoe Bermuda — . We —— to thousand. Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, k 
Virginia farm catalogue free. Write for new picto ‘omato p ants, _Stone and Greater Baltimore; Wake- please vou eliable Plant Farm, Valdosta. xe > 5: 
rial copy. Kiah T. Ford_ & Company, Lynchburg, | v ‘a. field Cabbage: 85c, 1,000; 500, 55 200, 35c. ‘True Millions genuine frostproof Cabbage plants. Cha a 910 Mastodon Everbearing Strawberry plants, $2 50; 
ot AR nm a ver tn nn ste Scccmsemmamene Plant orala. Ala n y 300, $5; postpaid. 500, $7.50; 1,000, $15; colle 2 
For Sale.—Five Chesapeake Bay w: ater front farms: ——— — . — ton, Je > 4 a akefield, Flat Dutch: 300, 7 500, Sl: varieties. Reasonable prices. Catalogue free. M 
near Newport News, Va. Also four million feet timber. Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, pink or yellow 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Express: 1,900, $1. Satis: Pryor, i27, Md. 
E. R. Shield, Hampton, Va. skin. April and May delivery, $2 thousand. z: faction hn Ideal Plant €o., Franklin, Va ee misc aa = = = “ar 
————-. ews ——— Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. Frostproof Cabbage plants, grown on Carolina coast. os ALENT. chien de hi yee astodon. | poatpile 
pd ines Extra Are frostproof Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, from pure seed. Parcel post prepaid: 500, 75c; 1,000. eautiful catalog in colors free, describing full Line 
_PI PLANTS — $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Prompt shipments. C. J, $1.25. Express collect: 5,000, $4.50. Satisfaction With prices right A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark 
Holcomb, Courtland, Va guaranteed. Write Stono Plant Co., Johns Island, S. C. 7 : - 

2 oi cas ls é Pure Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per nat sue oe a eves = Site eo tens ____ NURSERY STOCK __ ss 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 1,000, delivered, after April 15th Bibb Plant Co., at 75c, First class plants, full count, prompt ship- ell Pecan trees priced to sell. Leander M 
by mail, the buyer is expected to Day transportation Rt. No. Macon, Ga. eS Pe eee ments absolutely guaranteed. Head, Alms, Ga iy, Collins, Ga. 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepai¢ Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants now ready Cabbage and Bermuda 0 é Cs Frui d Or Tr — Sal ted. 

,°? P nie ssc ae on ad pian now Q age an se GE nion my 200, 25c: 500 uit an namental ees. alesmen wanted 
how ' in his ad. ht rule shall oped transac- 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5.000, $5; postpaid. Write D. J. soc; 1,200, $1: postpaid. We ean take stamps c~ Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ons between our plant advertisers and buyers. Brown, sui ‘reek, rders of 599 plants or less. 6,000, $3; 100,000, $45 > = } < T > bites . bes vet . 
- ——— Fh (annion iver Pant Marm. Carrizo fnsincs ineapple Pear Trees; blight proof; bear early: 31 
Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, £:° raisins ; nate arm, Carrizo Spring each. Write W. C. Erwin, Waco, Texas. 
a BULBS pena 1.000. Pepper and ‘Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark Tex er age eg ogy ce: Neg erg 
Tuberoses, dozen 50c; Caladiums, six 50c; delivered Plant Co., Thomasville, a Frostproof Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, inan’s FE e ° at erewa 
A, AE. Kenan, Teachey, N ‘ = “a ae ey aan aes Zermuda Onion plants. Prepaid mail: 500, $1; 1,000. logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
eer —aneeniatanin eee — bet a signin Sih sag, Sat $1.75. By express: $i thousand; 5.000, $4.50. Write — Write for free illustrated log A complete line 
Splendid mixed Gladiolus bulbs: 25, $1; 100, $3 bage plants: 1,000, $1.59 Special prices large P . « a pe “ eee r “ 
Long’s Glad Gardens, Pearson, Maryland. Stovaia Nivecries, Slorain. Ala 2 oe large lots. Coleman Piant Farms, Tifton, Nursery Stock. Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. 
“vitae a) eee nore 4 my - 3 2 2 ‘ive . ch, $ r 
~ Show Dahlias; white, yellow, pink; 12, $1; erwen Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Early Tomato, Poti ato, Millions vigorous, field grown, frostproof Cabbas a pe ™ ho gs A a Cc ae me .. 
Mrs. John She ‘pherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, N ; Tifton A. tato Con Tit eeepene. Write us for prices, plants that will please you; sharp and fiat he ad vari Williamston s ¢ aig 8 
7 Pa ry a a — on Fotato 0., 1 ton a eties; immediate shipment; $1 thousand Rermuda te cca asc ons = —— 
Iris bulbs, 4 choice varieties; 10 for $1; $9 per “100 - - — are eeanneerereeaerer wate oe - s - - ae ee ea : 
G. C. Shelton, Salisbury Road. Winston- Salem, N.C In iprov ed Porto Rican Potati pla April delivery, Onions $1. will appreciate your order. Georgia Pla _ Prult Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
be $2 per thousand: 5,000 or ae $1.75 per thousand (o., Quitman, Ga. Bost varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
salaree ts serie atthe, 31.25. 10 Dabities, $1 25 J. I. Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Onions, penci! siz cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ergreen trees, Roses, Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, - : : a 90c, 1.000. Tomato, Globe, John r, nnie Best E . 7 7 a eine 
7 , el s.—1.000 Cabbag 0: 000 Onior oe, 4, - ato, G , son ses! ixtra nice, well rooted Concord and Clinton Grape 
ee ~~- - ——— 2 SOD coche $1.80 350 each BOce Shipped prompt- 200. @5c; 1,000, $1. 1 500, SL.10: vines: twenty-five, two dollars; hundred, five dollars; 
Beautify Your Home.—12 Tuberose bulbs, 3 Caladi- R. J Willia Am 3, Quitm in, Ga a Plant bod Cipatteil Ga oe bei B.S. 
ums, 6 Cannas of three colors; all postpaid for $1. ee a an 0 lyattville, Ga. 
Horace Fussell, Rose Hill, c; Frostproof C abbage plan ts, early and late varieties, Frostproof © abbace Plants Sacuer. Ghaviaston, arias Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3 
90c per 1,000; 4,000 up, 70c; prices f.o.b. Write Bibb Dutch, ete.: 300, 75c:; 500, $1: 1.000, $1.50: postpaid — a age. — —_ egg ga My 
ASPARAGUS Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, Ga. Expressed: $1 thousa ae 5,000, $4.50. Prompt ship- yeaa we ew 4 ry. , tiated 
7 . er ea ae = ments, good plants absolute ly guaranteed J. P. Coun 7 
Martha Washington Asparagus | crowns, $3.75 per Send no, money. Frostproof Cabb age, Bermuda On clit Costnane Srathtia. Wa Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have en 
thousand. M. Mazursky, Barnwell, S. C, fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; income for life. arly beari trees; heavy yields 
pa ggg eR c.0.d Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. Five varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants Spe ° Pred Com Lumber- 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION pong rors ————— —————————————— freaipeest, wines in every venpert: 560 postpaid $i. [eee Se See cutnig. | Rage Soyem Tempe. .o0 
—————<$—___—_— “argo rysta ax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plan ret ee rer. ¥ : ; A Pad on, 3 
500 Cabbage plants, postpaid, 75c Wafter Parks, 6,000, $2.90; express collect. Quick shipments. Full coe pond hg io. aoe "od oe ted “ietta Ornamental Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs Ever- 
> 3 ‘ . a se elons, ind selected, dollar am " 7 $ . E 
Darien, Ga. mt count Plant Farm, Longview, Texas. nee pound. Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. greens, Roses and Bulbs. Spring planting time will 
Cabbage plants: 500, 45c; 1,000, 75c. The Plant Cabbage, Or rion, Plants.—Best early varieties: $1.25. 200 acres frostproof plant Leading vati- $00n be here. Write for free descriptive catalog. For- 
Man, Darien, Ga. eee ‘ : 1,000; prepaid ole Satisfaction, quick deliv-  eties, large, open. field well rooted e008 est Nursery Company, Inc., McMinnville, Tenn. 
Cabbage plants: s- 50, 1,000; postpaid 0. D. Mur- ery. “Maple ve Farms, Franklin, Va 5,000 - a 50; ae. ae, & 3. 50 as ee me ) 1,000 30,009 Jap one Barberry, strong 15-18 inch plants 
ray, Catawba, N. C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick termuda Onion plants § ry uick ship - 25 per 100; now, 10 plants for $1.5 
Best FE ary erp, plants 500, 75c: postpaid. Craig Shipments all varieties. 300, 5c; 1,000, $1: 5,000 for me “4 Cusraareus. Quitman Whole sale Piant Co., Quit- : 100 plants for $10; add 15e for n 
> = te ore ii 1.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga nan, 4:8. Nursery Co., Dept. Y, Willow 
Cc Newt . 
ee. sacl rostproof Cabbag nd Onions Good pla 1d Frostproof Cabbage plants, lea: ding variet r 
1,000 best Wake fel 1 plants $1.25, postpaid Harry “e I Puna 1 ee 1,000. iran an, p es open fleld grown, weil rooted 5 1,000 n oo 
Murray, Newton, N. Thon ae ‘i. ( $1 neh Luced in Miss Onion plants $1; Collards $1; Tr omato plants $1; Rub PECAN TREES = 
= Ree ere vn — - een Be = : : = pate nce act tame eee oe King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato: $2, 1,000. Abso > 
Frost proof plants: 0, T5ce; postpaid. Craig Del < ad aa sine a ee - - Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees, under con- 
inger, Claremont, c ote ee 500, 000. Miesr PROne <SEpmen. Sgenvmnen Polaio 0... Se stant care Clemson College expert.. Our grove of 5,000 
~ r - - . a0, ae eee a a oe trees 1s probably the largest in the state. We hare te 
: Frostproof plants 500, 85¢; postpaid, Carolina Plant Star o., man, — Ses Frostproof Cabbage plants; Jersey Wakefield, Charte yffer for immediate acceptance some 5-foot trees at 
Farm, Claremont, etl ‘ pact, ton, Flat Dutch. Special: 250 ee: 500, 85e¢ ef following Pog 6 trees La $5; us trees fr we: 50 
‘a, te ni ee ; Valet w > r .25; mailed prepaid, Expressed: thousand ; trees. for $30; 100 trees for $50; all prices f.o. na. 
Morrey C aremont, -." De RAV ORS: PORLpRAG i BRISCOE’S RELIABLE PLANTS $4.5 10,000, $8.50. Good plants, deliver Ss Please send settlement with order. Refer- 
=. sae + “i : ae 8 eee arr Plants ready Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500, $1; sandision guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Company, ences if desired. Address T. O. Lawton, Box 926, 
ostproo ) ints: ,000, .25; postpaic Cloud ao — 5 ° 4 » ® ‘ranklin, Va. Greenville, S. 
Setzer, eC ‘lare mont, . Cc. sia 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Basket 3,000 plants, ~ a an) 


Frostproof ; postpaid. Miss Ruby 
Dellinger, 


Early 
Setzer, 


“plants: 










Cabbage f $1; postpaid ( 
Claremont, 





Earn money 
Plant Farm, 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1 25; postpaid. 
Write Bruce Wilson, Claremont, N. C. 


Frostproof Early Jersey 
postpaid. C. A Wilson, — 


( ‘abbage plants 














$1.25, 1. 


Cabbage plants: 
C ‘lare mont, N. € 








Frostproof 500, T5e 1,000, $1.50 


























postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, € larer 1ont N. 4 
Best frostproof ‘Early Jersey plants: 500, T5c: post 
paid. Garvey Dellinger, _Claremy ont a 
Early fros tproof Cc abbage 3 plants guarantee 1; l5e, 100; 
$1, 1,000; postpaid. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 
Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Tomato plants, $1.75 per 
thousand. Jd 4. Johns, Chipley and Wausau, Fla 
Porto ‘Rican Sweet Potato plants: certified pure; 


$1.75 per 1.000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lioyd, Fla. 


MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PL 


ANTS READY 
Wakefields, Flat Dutch. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.19; 
over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full count, 
prompt shipments guaranteed 


GENUINE oe BIC POTATO 
April, May, June — $2.25 per 1,000; over 
5,000 at $2. Order early. Better be safe than sorry 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


~C.0.4, a, reliable “frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
60c; 1,000, W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants. — Order today. 
man. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant Co., 





Pay “post - 

Albany, 
Georgia. 

Pay on Arrival.—Frostproof Cabbage plants, 

diate shipment: 75c, 1,008. Empire Plant Co., 
a. 


x@or| 





imme - 
Albany, 





C.0.a.—**Plants, not promises.” 
Onions: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
Georgia. 


Cabbage, Collards, 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, 





Pay the “postman 
bage 
1,900, $1 


plants All 


$3 f.o.b. Devine. Bermuda Onion plants, 
Crystal Wax (white) or Yellows: 100, 25e; 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate 6,000, $3 
f.o.b. Devine. Plants guaranteed to please 
you or money refunded. R. Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 

Send no money, 


Onion plants, leading varieties: 500, 65c; 
Albany Plant Co., Albany, , Ga, 


C.o.d . frostproof Cc abbage and Onion 
v a now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 


and 


Send no money. 

















5,000, $4.50 Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Healthy ¢ abbag plants, fre from isease lollar 
thousand while they last Gis sing thousand for four 
dollar club rder. Darien "lant Co Darien (ia 

Porto Rican Potato plants. EB press $1.75 parcel 
post $2 Rooking now Cabbage, 7 ent f.o.b., cash 
with order, Bullard Brother Plant ese. Baxley, 
Georgia 

Potato plants will he scarce Place orders early 
Half cash down $1.75 th 5,000, $8.50; 10,000, 
$16: 20,000, $39. Sout he “rn Plant Farms, Baxley, 


Georgia, 





Porto Rico Potato plants: inspected; $2 thousand: 






5,000, $8.75; 10,000 6 rders booked now Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write G. A. Carter, Rockingham, 
Georgia 





ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 
FERTOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 
SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 
USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 
GRADE IMPORTED SEED aN GUAR. 
ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC- 

TORY ON ARRIVAL. 
ONION PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOWS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; POSTPAID. 6,000 WAX 
$3.30; 6,000 YELLOW $3.00 Te 
CABBAGE PLANTS: 20, 50c; 





1,000, $1.35; POSTPAID. 3,000, $285 1 FOB. 


INTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 
ASHERTON, TEXAS 


WINT 
SEED HOUSE, 


” Frostproof Cab- 

















Cabbage and Onion plants: $1.25, 1,000; delivered Dr o~ - SIG GOOF 
Tomato, Globe, John Baer, Jonnie Best: 100, 49; Se ee ee ee 
200, 75c; 1,000, $2; delivered Pepper and Egegplants 
100, 50c; 200, 80c; 1,000, $3; delivered. Porto Rico S ED 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $2 Ne ae asta 


Wamby Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 











Cabbage pinay 100, 25c; 500, $1; 
postpaid. 3,000, $3, f.o.b. Natalia. 


1,000, 
Bermuda 


low): 100, 25c; 500, 
6,000 plants $3. f.o.b. 
when plants arrive 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 


,000, $1; postpaid. 
Natalia. Satisfaction gua 
or money refunded. Lytle 


either Crystal Lede or White Bermuda 


$1.75: 
Onion 
(yel- 
Crate 
ranteed 
Plant 


MAYO’S SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 10 CENTS 





Cabbage plants, Charleston, Early 

1,000; 5,000, $3. Certified parnie and 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. 

plants, April 10th, Stone, Baltimore, Marglobe, 
Best, moss to roots: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.75, 1,600. Promp' 
ment. Write Sims Potato Plant Co., 


Jersey: 
yellow 


Pembroke, Ga 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 
each of the following: 


75c, 
skin 
Tomato 
Bonnio 
$4.59 
ship- > 
eg Early Scarlet Turnip 





Field Grown Tomato Plants.—Ready March 
Varieties: Globe, Earliana, Stone, Bonny Best, 
taultimore. Prices: postpaid, 100 for 50c; 


1,000, for $2.50. By express: 1,000, $1.75; over 4,000 
at $1.50; 10,000, $1.25 per thousand. Pepper, 
plant and Cauliflower plants ready March 25th. 


us for prices. 
583, Greenville, S&S 


Greater 
500 for $1.50; 


Blue Ridge Plant Company, P. 0. 


Both RADISH SEED 
White Spine 

CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo’s Blood Turnip 


BEET SEED = 





Frostproof Plants. 
Wakefield, 
ions, Bermuda and 
Selected 59 to bunch, 
shipment. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 


‘The very best Cabbage; 


Crystal Wax. Any 


60c; 5 


Charleston Wakefield and Fiat Dutch. 
kind you want 
varieties marked separate. Pri 





wes Southern Giant Curled 
Jersey MUSTARD SEED 
On- 


Black Seeded Simpson 
LETTUCE SEED 
90c; Mayo’s Special Mixture of 














1,000, $1.50. Express, large or medium plants: 1,000, y r 
90; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7. Larger lots cheaper. E. A, NASTURTIUM SEED 
Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 

wy = t Reliable Plants. — encase veewenien | Shane a with our illustrated catalog of Seeds and 
proo ibbage; nions, Ollards, Beets. *repakd: 201 + 
60; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4: Nursery Stock for the South. 
eee nted Livingston Globe Tomatoes. prepaid 100, 

Se: 0 1,000, $3.50. Collect 1,009, d s ° a 
Gonaiae Po Rico and Big Stem Jersey Potatoes, Or we will be glad to mail you our cat 
prepaid: 590, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 1,000, $2.5 log and price list of Farm Seeds free on 
Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer SaaS : . 

Sant ‘Macue. Walacee. im request. 50th year in Seed business. 

Best early varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion, 

c.o.d.: 1,000, $1. Cash with order: 5,000, $3.50. Post- DR MAYO 
paid: 250, 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.60, Large size, high 
grade, stocky, frostproof plants. Now ready. Quick 


shipment, 
Ashburn, Ga, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Progress Plant Co., 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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March 16, 1929 
BEANS 


COTTON 





Soybeans for seed. Clover Hill Farm, Creswell, mS 








Seed Soybeans for sale. Winstead- Smith Co., Ran- 
somville, N. C. 
a 





Genuine Otootans, fifteen years; grower to planter. 
Elrose Farm, Fairmont, nm, © 








Soy and Velvet Beans, select -ed stock. Write for 
> list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
_—_—_—— 





100 bus 
rarlety. “Titus, Nurs 

Sos oybe ans for. Seed.—Mammot 
Otootans. Write W. S. Dudley 


For Sale.—Two thousand | bushels Ninety -da Velvet 
two and half bushel sacks, dollar fifty bushel. 
Bryant, Bartow, Ga. 





els Soybeans; some good standard 
Compan ynesbore y 


















ellow, Bilo 
Lake Landi 

















—_ - 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.25; Mammoth Browns, 
5: Biloxis, $3.15; Otootans, .50 bushel; f.o.b. 
New Bern, N. C. J. H. Parker & Co. 








Select recleaned seed Velvets; Early Speckled, $1.35 
bushel; certified Bunch, $3. Small White Spanish 
Peanuts, 5c pound. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 








Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
small lots. Write for prices. i. M. Franklin & Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 

For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.25 per 
bushel, Mammoth Brown Soybeans, per bushel. 
“Oversize”? Fertilizer makes things row. Sapona 
Mills, Inc., Sanford, N. C. 


CANE 
Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane; greatest syrup cane. 


10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 




















Zuchanan’s recleaned Cane seed; for early fodder. 
Amber, 100 Pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; 
Sagrain $5 ; Texas Seeded Ribbon $5.25. Catalogue 
free. Buc an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


CLOVER 


Send us inquiries for all kinds of Clover seed of 
best quality. Cox’s Seed Store, Box 165, Winston- 
Salem, N. C 















Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 30 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 
ville, Ga. 


a SaaS _GRASS _ 
Grass and other seed for pastures, hay, , soil. ~ Book- 
let free, Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 





Carpet G ass seed, 1928 hh: vest; thorous hly cleaned, 
15e pound f.o.b. Hewes Bros., Turnbull, Miss. 





Buchanan’s recleaned Sudan "Grass; free of Johnson 
grass. 100 pounds $6.50; 500, $32. Catalogue free. 
suchanan’s s _Memphis, Tenn. 














aos ee ee KUDZU ; 
Kudzu ean be economically grown from seed. Free 
pamphlet. Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, N, C. 
fs LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza, $5 hundred pounds. Lamberts, Darling 


Ala. 


crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $5 bushel. _ Jno. 














Write for our r prices on fancy Lespedeza seed. Henry 
County Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn 





No. 76 and Common Lespedeza seed. Free descriptive 
folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn. 





Recleaned new crop Lespedeza seed, 4 bushel lots up, 
$1.75 f.o.b. Calhoun City, Miss. D. L. Hardin. 


BABY CHICKS 





HERE’S YOUR GREAT 
BIG HEAVYWEIGHT CHICKS 


From High Up on Pennsylvania’s healthy 
mountain top. Rugged strength, healthy 
and early broilers. Beautiful, wonderful 
high-powered winter layers. Two and three 
year old vigorous 3 pound Leghorn Breed- 
ers. Full Blooded Heavyweight Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Mammoth 
Strain Black Minorca beauties, 10 pound 
breeders. Get chicks you'll be proud to 
own, I ales color-picture catalogue 
Free. Farm Service, Route F2, Tyrone, 
Penna. 








Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks. _ Eggs cks. 
Extraordinary matings; fine type; bred for winter pro- 
duction, Catalogue. Low_ prices. Grampian Hills 
Poultry Farms, Grampian, Pa. 








Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live. Only 7%c 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. ‘Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

10 free chicks with each hundred order of our 
‘Happy’? Single Comb White Leghorn chicks ordered 
before March 30. Chicks delivered any time. Write 
for free circular. Brinson Poultry Farm, New Bern, 
North Carolina. 








Lespedeza—the world’s best hay, pasture and_ soil 
building legume. Requires no lime, no inoculation, 
reseeds itself annually. New crop, pan-caught, re- 
cl 






‘ned seed: 1 to 3 bushels, $5.75; 4 to 50 bushels, 
50; 50 to 100 bushels, $5.40; larger lots, $5.25. All 
Guotations f.o.b. Calhoun City and subject to prior 
sale. Crop very short, Lespedeza Seed Growers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., Calhoun City, Miss. 


OATS 
3uchanan’s Burt Oats; earliest known; bushel 90c. 
Apples 90c; Fulghum 85ce; Red Rust Proof 80c. Free 
from Johnson grass, wild onion and coco. Catalogue 
free, Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 














Fancy recleaned Tennessee Red Clover seed. Our 
clover succeeds where others fail. Free information on 
getting and maintaining stands clover. Also scarified 
Sweet Clover and Red Top. Write for prices. Henry 
County Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn. 


CORN 








“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” CORN 
“BY TEST THE BEST” 
We are proud of this corn’s reputation 
and protect it by utmost care in field 
selecting seed offered for sale. 27 
years breeding by us. Price $3.75 
bushel. 


F. P. LATHAM, Originator, 
Belhaven, N. C. 





Corn and Corn Meal. Clover Hill Farm, Creswell, 
North Carolina. 





Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn. Descriptive price 
list ready. James M. Rogers, Proffit, Va. 

Buchanan’s Early Surprise Corn; earliest white field 
corn grown. Peck $1.60, postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





PEANUTS 


Small or Improved Spanish, North Carolina Runner 
Peanuts. Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer. 
Sandersville, Ga. 








_ Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roast- 
ing. Alabama or North Carolina Runner variety, 100- 
pound beg, $4. 75. Small White Spanish, $5.75. Cash 
with order, Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise, Ala. 
PEAS 

Mixed Cowpeas $3.50; Irons $3.55; Clays $3.55; 
Brabhams $3.85. Extremely short crop. More demand 
than supply. Order quick. United Farmers, Brunson, 
South Carolina. 











POTATOES 


Seed Potatoes.—Vine grown Porto Ricos. 
Sros., Warsaw, N. C, 











. Middleton 





Red Porto Rico Ae and eating potatoes, $1.20 
bushel, Newport, N. C. . Winberry. 


Certified Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Leghorns. Blood tested and state culled 
for three years. Write for catalog stating number and 
breed wanted. Thompson Hatchery, Inc., Box 285, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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__LEGHORNS 


Blood tested Single Comb White Leghorn chicks 
from our own healthy free range stock Postpaid, full 
count, satisfaction guaranteed. Hens, pullets, cock- 
erels and hatching eggs. Write for a5 Write 
Piedmont Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, Orar Va. 












MINORCAS 
Single Comb White Minorcas.- Hatching S 
chicks, breeding stock. W. EB. C aloh an, Rustburs 
‘ORPINGTONS re 


$1.50. Alvas 





Purebred Buff Orpington 
Powell, Warsaw, N Je 

. My Buff Orpingtons clear $5 each every year. Eggs, 
$1.50 for fifteen; special mating, $€2 Mrs. W. D. 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 








Buff Orpingtons. —G aranteed blue ribbon winners. 
Fis h egg records. 4 2, $5 per 25. oo 
tuaranteed. Albert Gilley, Mountain P: ark, y 


PEA FOWL 


es eafowl | Wi wnted. John W. Boyd, South 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS _ 


White - Rock eggs: $ $1. 50 per 15; $2 50 pi per 30. L, M. 
Wi iliams, Stokesdi N. 





























T hompson’s Ringlet 1 Sarred Rocks, both light and 
dark; eggs, $2 per setting. Troy Howell, Boonford, 
North ¢ arolina. . 


rks’ 














strain Barred Rocks dire t. Blood tested. 
ar. Eggs: 15, $1.50; 30, $2.75; 50, 
Hurt, Gardners, Va. 





White n cs exclusively. Eggs, chicks from 
carefully celetted 3 Tae old birds. Reasonably priced. 
We aim to please. Harry R. Costen, Waterloo Poultry 
Farm, Princess Anne, Md. 





Lakenvelders, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Dark Cor- 
nish, Holterman’s strain Dark Barred Rocks, White 
and Buff Leghorns, White Plymouth Rock and_ Red 
chicks for sale. Write for free catalog. Brinson Poul- 
try Farm, New Bern, Cc, 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service and prices are right. 
Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff ‘Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
$60 for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
White Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; $40 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box I, LaPlata, Mo. 





100°% pure Parks Barred Rocks. Pedigreed high egg 
record stock. All males are direct from Parks. Eggs: 
2, 16; $8, 100; $21, 360. Registered permit 29-D1-18. 
Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Here’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red chicks. 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred,{ cold climate chickens. 
Fancy color-plate catalogue ‘free. Farm Service, Rt. 
F9, Tyrone, Penna. 


WYANDOTTES __ 


Silver Wyandotte cockerels; one $v.25 
George Thornton, Henry, Va. 














two . $4, Mrs. 








Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, 
$2.50. Lafayette Farm, Lexington, N. ¢ 

Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte eggs, chicks, stock. 
258 egg record, Ledger-North American Contest. Win- 
ter layers; excellent type; fine matings, low prices. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian, Pa. 


TURKEYS 


Bird Bros. direct. Mammoth Bronze H. H. Amos, 
Guinea Mills, Va. 


Fifteen eggs 














“Huski-hatehed Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horn breeders are state certified and blood tested. 
Strong, hardy, healthy, livable chicks ready for de- 
livery at date to suit your convenience. Write for 
catalog. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF-c, Mt. 
Solon, Va. 





Pure kiln dried Porto Rico seed sweets, $1 bushel 
f.o.b., cash with order. D. C. McCotter, Cash Corner, 
N h Carolina. 






‘Porto Rico Seed Potatoes; force: draft cured; 
disease treated; $1.25 per bushel. S Satisfac tion guar- 
anteed, C, E. Liverman, Columbia, N.C. 











Seed Corn.—Improved Yellow Clarage, world’s record 
yielder past 3 years; tests nearly 100% Marion Day, 
Georgetown, Ohio. 





Diamond Beauty, white seed corn: great yielder; 
selected and nubbed. Peck 5; bushel $3.50. Dia- 
mond Hill Farm, Level Land, 8. C. 

Long’s prize winning corn; won Southern Railway 
cup, 1928. 1 pound 25c; 2% pounds 50c; 1 peck $2; 
prepaid. Chas. N, Long, Bremen, Ga. 














Choice, dependable Truckers’ Favorite Seed Corn: 
10 pounds $1; 2 * $2.40; postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. S. P. Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C. 


Field selected Improved Mosby’s Prolific Double; long 
grain, small cob, You must be satisfied. Peck $1; 
half $1.75; bushel $3.: v. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 


Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear corn, strain 4; 
Pedigreed Marett’s Lowman Yellow corn, strain 1. 
Per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels. $3.50 per 
bushel. Write for catalog. Marett Farm & Seed Co., 
Westminster, S. i 














COTTON 


3 bales acre cotton. Catalog. . Heavy Fruiter Co., 
Royston, Ga. 








Half _and Half., $6 hundred; paid Summerour $16, 
Ay ot. yr. Young, Birmingham, Ala. 





mited quantity genuine Mexican seed, $1.25 per 
bushel while they last, T. J. White, Concord, N. C. 








~ Humco Delta 36, strain 2, cotton seed, one year from 
breeder, limming cotton, $1.15 per bushel. i. 
Whitaker, Kershaw, S. C. 





*Pedizreed peeeiven Big Boll cotton seed, direct from 
breeder, $1.50 up to 50 bushels: $1.25 over 50, B. F. 
Shelton & Bons. Speed, N. : 


Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cotton; heavy lint- 


er; cheap seed prices next 30 days. Write for facts 
and’ proof, Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 











Improved Wannamaker Pedigreed Big Boll cotton 
seed, $1.25 bushel. Grown on my farm, ginned on 
private gin. J. H. Anderson, Anderson, 8S, C. 





Coker Cleveland 5, Cleveland 884 and Super-Seven 
eotton seed, $1.25 bushel. Ginned and recleaned at 
our private gin. Jasper Fletcher, McColl, 8S. C. 


Write for catalog on our new strains Cleveland Big 
Boll cotton seeds; 15-16’ to 1 1-16” staples. En 
dorsed by experiment station. Marett Farm & Seed 
Company, Westminster, S. C. 


Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
extra early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 
originator. W, P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 











HALF AND HALF 


Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 
to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. 
Catalog free. 

CROOK BROTHERS 
Luray, Tennessee 





ae 

Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 14 
Pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- 
Deriment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed—Grown north- 
ern edge Cotton Belt; matures fifteen days earlier, pro- 
uces more dollars to acre than any cotton, 100 pounds 
Ba, 500 pounds $28.75; 1,000 pounds $45; ton $85. 
pened by twenty-three years seed pepusatton. Cata- 
gue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn 


Cle. hoice commercial Wannamaker-Cleveland and Coker 
eveland No. 5; also few extra fine Super-Seven Wilt 
Sistant seed, Prices, privately ginned, recleaned, 
new sacks, tested for germination (grown outside storm 
gree), delivered not less than half ton lots, $1.50 per 
ushel, Not recleaned, 10¢ bushel less, Same vari- 
eties, same qualifications, except ginned public gins, 
car lots, $1.25 delivered; less cars, same price f.o.b. 
shipping points. Wm. P., Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 
uth Carolina, 








Seed Sweet Potatoes.—Nancy Halls from red soil of 
Tennessee; pure aS mountain water; free dis 1.3 
bushel, cash with order. yarrett Bros., Box 93, Me- 
Kenzie, Tenn. 








eee, RAPE __ : 


3uc hhanan’s Dwarf "Essex Rape: : best forage crop for 
young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; postpaid. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


SORGHUM 


Sorghum Seed.—It pays to plant good seed. Early 
Amber Cane, bushel $1.25; Early Orange Cane, bushel 
$1.30. 150 pound 3 bushel bags. These prices are 
for 5 bag lots; less quantities add 10c bushel; 25 bags, 
Se bushel less. Send check with order, deduct 2%. 
Lewis Seed Company, Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Thurmond Grey Watermelon.—For profits, good eating 
and best shipping watermelon. Buy your seed from 
*’. A. Thurmond, Originator, Perry, Ga, 





























Sti one Mountain W atermelon seed from large melons, 
dollar pound. Choice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda 
Onion plants, postpaid: 500, 75c; collect, 75c thousand. 
Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 


Clover, 95% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, Bow an, Concordia, Kansas. 


~~ Red Clover $13; “29; 




















Alfalfa $9; Alsike Clover $15; White 
Sweet Clover $3.75; mixed Alsike and Timothy 
mixed Red Clover and Timothy $5; Timothy $3 
Bags free: samples and price list. free upon request. 
Standard Seed Company, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 











POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 
Quality chicks, reasonably prices. Newton Hatchery, 
Box 42A, Newton, | N.C. Spa Pe 
Leghorns, Anconas, 10c; 2; Rocks” ~ 120; heavies llc. 
Continental Hatchery, York, Pa. 
Quality Chicks. —Holterman’s Rocks, Owens strain 
Reds. G. P. Neatrour, Petersburg, Va. 


Order purebred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns now, Attrac- 
tive prices. Garber Hatchery, eee va. 


Raby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, Whi Les 
$12 hundred; orm. Write Bartlett Poultry 
Bartlett, N. 

Quality Reds and White Leghorns: $12, 100. Blood 
tested, egg bred. Prepaid. Walnutdale Egg Farms, 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


No Chilling.—Live delivery, prepaid in brooders. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10.75. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Leghorn chicks that live: 100, $14; 500, $68; 1,000, 
$120. Order now for prompt delivery; 10% with order. 
Highway Poultry Farm, Biscoe, _N. 


Free brooders and feed with our blood tested chicks. 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. Low prices. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Quality Chicks.—Holterman’s Barred Rocks and 
Owens strain Reds. Breeders from blood tested and 
trapnested stock. T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 




















1orns, 
Farm, 


























Quality Chicks.—Rocks 12%4c¢; Reds 1lc; postage paid. 
Flocks rigidly culled, eggs tested and selected. All 
purebred stock bred for high egg production. 100% 
live delivery assured. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mail 
your ore today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, North 
River a 


Kwaliteed Blood Tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns.— 
Bred for color, egg production, and blood tested four 
years for bacillary white diarrhea by Virginia State 
Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under 
state label. Catalog and price list free. Order early, 
so we can supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. 


WORLD WIDE FAMOUS LEGHORNS 








TOM BARRED 
BARRON also PLYMOUTH 
ENGLISH 


The LARGEST of all LEGHORNS and lay 
the LARGEST EGGS. Our ROCK and 
LEGHORN chicks are GUARANTEED 


to please you. 
TOM BARRON LEGHORN FARM 
Box W, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Chicks.—Single Comb White Leghorns: $12, 100. Bar- 
red Rocks and Reds: $13, 100. White Rocks: $14, 100. 
Mixed: $10, 100% live delivery guaranteed. Cull- 
ed for heavy layers of free range stock. Circular free. 
Special price on larger orders. Jacob Niemond, Box 7, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 
baby Chic —Every breeder culled and blood tested 
by South Carolina Poultry Improvement Association. 
Clemson College, S. C. Chicks from winners in shows 
and egg laying contests. We specialize in custom 
hatching. We are the largest Standard B.W.D. Tested 
hatchery in the state. Write for prices on chicks 
custom hatching. Pee Dee Hatchery, Box 574, Harts- 
ville, S. C, 


TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS 
“MADE-IN-CAROLINA’”’? CHICKS from 
some of the South’s finest blood tested 
stock. Every breeder raised under State 
Supervision and blood tested by them. 
Write for folder or order from this. 

AAA Grades Rocks, Reds, White and Silver 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $18.00, 100. 

A Grade Rocks and Reds, $16.00. 

AA Grades extra fine large White Leghorns: 
$15.00, 100; A Grades: $13.00, 100. 
CUSTOM WORK—Let us hatch your own 
eggs for you, 3%c an egg. Setting each 

Monday and Thursday. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM ri HATCHERY 


Statesville, 














and 








Giant Bronze Turkeys.—Eges sired 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farr yew Haven Ky. 


~ Purebred urbon turkeys 
J. H. Rowland, Gretna, Va. 


Turkey toms, Bronze, from prize —* stock, $10. 
Mrs. J. A. Hannum, , Ramseytown, N. 














Eges, $6 dozen, Mrs. 














_ Miss" Ethel _ Reich, — Rt. 4, Winston- Salem, N. C. 





~ Giant "Bronze, champion ~ strain. Leader of the 
South. High class breeders. Bronze Turkey Farm, 
Orange, Va. 












s from selected flock of 250 big bone Bronze 
hens, headed by 40 pound toms, 12 for $4.50; 100, $35. 
W. E. Funderburk, Monroe, as Gy 


Giant Copper Bronze turkeys. Prize winners. Best 

blood obtainable. Stock, eggs, poults. Get the best; 
priced reasonable. Free illustrated catalog. Robinson 
Farms, Bowie, Texas. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Pekin ducklings and baby chicks, Catalog 
furnished. Ridgway Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 




















Hatching Eggs.—State tested B. W. D.; popular 
breeds; $2 setting. Newton Hatchery, Box 42A, Newton, 
North Carolina. 





Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 
Buff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalogue. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Our 1929 catalog just from press. 84 pages showing 
largest line of Poultry Supplies in the world. (Over 
350 items.) Write today for your copy—free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V, Quincy, 

225 egg Incubator, 500 chick Oil Brooder; good con- 
dition. Tom Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 
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LIVESTOCK 


PPR eee 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Choice bull calves cheap. Gaylord H. French, Draper, 
North Carolina. 











BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Iarge type registered Berkshires; choice pigs and 
bred gilts, Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Choice service boars; bred and open gilts. Fairmont 
Farms, Staunton, Va. 


~Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs. Farmers’ prices. 
P. Alexander, Fairfield, 


For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs at farmer’s 
prices. Marl Hill Stock Farm, Rt. 2, Richlands, N.C. C. 


ESSEX 


























ANCONAS 

Single Comb Anconas.—Sheppard’s strain. Fiftee 
eggs, $1.25. Grandview Farm, Winston-Salem, N. 
Route 1. 








CORNISH 
Mohawk Dark Cornish eggs. First pens: $3, 15; 
5, 30; second: $1.50, 15; $10, 100. Peter Dyer, 
London’ Bridge, Va. 
HAMBURG 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs; $1 setting, prepaid. J, F. 
Punch, Newton, N. © 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Jersey Black Giants, Mastodon strain; 15 eggs $1.50. 
Mrs. Hiram H. Fulcher, Pembroke, Ky. 


LEGHORNS 


























Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 


Baby Chicks. .—Reds, ~ Rocks, Leghorns; strong and 
healthy from flocks culled for color, type and egg pro- 
duction. Hatch every Tuesday. Edgecombe Hatchery, 
Tarboro, N. C. 


State certified and blood tested White Leghorns 
(English strain); Barred Rocks (Thompson, Parks 
strains). Write for prices. Write Pine Grove Farm 
Hatchery, Denbigh, Va. 

$12.00 Chicks. —Barred Rocks from pedigreed males, 
$14 for 100, Light Brahmas $16. Tancred White Leg- 
born, Sheppard Anconas, $12. Catalog. Blue Ribbon 
Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 














Hanson-Tancred “White Leghorn eges, » 4.8 25 per fifteen. n, 
Mrs. J. M. Noble, Atkinson, — N. 


Free brooders and feed with | our blood tested, world 
famous laying White Leghorns. Low prices. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 








Brown Leghorn Eges.—Foundation Stock Everlay 
Farms; exceedingly gentle. $1.50 per 15; $6 per 100. 
G. C. Shelton, Salisbury Road, Winston-+ lem, mu. ¢. 


Useful White Leghorns, Tancred strain. We offer 
hate nine eges, also chicks from pet vigorous stock ; 
hens 4-5% pounds, males 5%4-6%; pedigreed 250-309. 
Eggs from our whole flock average 26 ounces dozen. 
Flock average around 200 eggs. Our prices fair, qual- 
ity considered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Our_ 14th 
year breeding more useful Leghorns. Middleboro Farm, 

1, Hampton, Va, 








dae pee Essex pigs and bred gilts for sale. Essex 
Farm, L. M. Cooper, Owner, Autryville, WN.. ©. 








“Good thrifty registered Essex pigs, bred ~ gilts, ser- 
vice boars. Large and small type. Prize winners. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. The oldest, largest and best herd. 
Cc. 


in America. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N, 
GUINEA HOGS 
Big bone Guinea hogs. 8 weeks old pigs, $12.50. 
R. D. Sandlin, Winfield, Ala. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshires.—Service boars; fall pigs, male and fe- 
male, bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi, 


HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Good, sound, 6 year old riding horse for sale or ex- 
change for cows, sheep or hogs. Griffin Bros., Wood- 
ville, N. C. 
































Heavy Draft Horses.— Registered or grade Percheron 
mares, colts and stallions. W. T. Moss, Youngsville, 
North Carolina, 





oOo. I. C. 
0. I. C. pigs, bred gilts. Ww. I. Owen, Bedford, Va 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Soars, bred gilts, pigs; registered stock. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, ya. 


Registered “Polands.—Rest breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Pigs, 8 weeks, $9: 25 pounds. 6 months old $18; 
bred sow $35. Walter Jones, Maplewood Farm, Wood- 
lawn, Va, 














Mammoth Bronze.— Healthy, unrelated. 15 eges” 
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Frick Saw Mill 
Machinery 


If you are interested in Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Gas Tractors, 
Portable or Stationary Gas En- 
gines, Saw Mills, Threshers or 
Balers, we can supply your 
wants in either new or second- 
hand goods. 


We also carry a full line of 
supplies. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


= 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 











Frick Company 














_ Classified Ads — 


"RED POLLS 








______LiME 
\ us for literature on Mascot, the standard axri 
i lime American Limestone Company, Kr 
Tenn, 

Lime- Mar! the precipitated lime and Martbrook 
Pulverized Limestone Best for agricultural purposes 
(set our prices now. Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Vu 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Barrels of Slightly Damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 

ire, Cookingware Glassware, ottery. b Swase 
Company, Portlan t Maine 

PATENTS 

Inventors Write for free booklet, ‘‘Suggestions fror 
vianufacturers on What to Invent.’’ Adam Fisher 
Mi Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Re egistered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg 


Ww ashington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, Send 
etch or model for instructions or write for free bool 


How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention 
wm No che for information on how to procee - 

A. Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-A 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C 


____ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Pookkeeping, shorthand, 
m credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards Colleg 
Tigh Point, N. € 


Let Mr. Ozment = you. qualify “for a government 
— 2 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Louis, Mo. 


_____ SMOKE HOUSES 


For Sale. Portable Smoke Houses, ¢ 
Made from galvanized iron; sold on ¢ 
Mfz. Co., Box » Washington, Towa. 


____ SPRAY MATERIALS _ 


Puchanan’s Oil Emulsion or Lime Sulphur Solut ion 
for San Jose scale. Gallon 75c; 5, $3; 10, $5. Speci 
prices on quantities. Catalogue free. Suchanan 
Memphis, Tenn. 




















and 5 hog sizes 
uarantee. Empire 




















“Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. » free 
ins, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7: 35 gallon barrels 
£20 Cash with order Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
rise, Ala. 





TANNING 

Let us tan “and make up your Furs, We also re 
model, dye and repair old furs. The Fur Tanner 
Mineral, Va. 





Red Polled cattle, the milk and beef breed. Larg 


herd to select from A few heifers, open and breil 


Act quickly or the other fellow gets them. 


credited herd. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Cluster ‘Spriz 1s 


Virginia. 





GUERNSEYS 





For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil 


liger. Wauwatosa, Wis. 





For Sale.—Six rantmaraa Guernsey cows, with Herd 


Improvement Association records. Positive to abor 
tion test A good chance to buy foundation cows 
Kildaire Marm, | _Cary, ;. Se 
JERSEYS _ 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 





herd. yunt Pleasant St ek FBarm, Fairfield, Va. 


GOATS 


Registered Milk Goats Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, 


Alabama, 









for invalids. Goldsborough’s Goatery, Mohnton, P. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


206 high bred Pigs and Shoats. Charles Crafton, 


vA 


taunton, Va. 


DOGS 


Collie, Shepherds, Police, Pox Terriers. Clover Lea 


Farm, Kincaid, Kans 


Registered Beagle ag champions hip breeding, $10 
h ui 


each. Thos. E. Douglas, West Point, Miss. 


Pedigreed Police siege $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d, anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


Hundred Hunting Uounds.—Haif price; payment plan. 


Collar with name, $1. Book on handling, $1. Medicine 
for any ailment, $1 Hunting horn, ha C.o.d. Money 
back, Supply catalogue 83 ¥eck Brothers, W%, Herrick, 
Illinois. 

wee ne ne ~ $ 


Saanans, Toggenburgs, Nubians. Healthiest es 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 


eee PA eee 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES ~ 


Best and cheapest Bee Tlives Send for complete 
N 


catalog ue The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station 








5 5c ypress Tlives 





cked down, $8.95 Free catalo 





and factory price Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma 
Tauisiana 

Italian Bees lonles Good honey makers 
Priced re asonably Ralph Cummings, Rt. 2, Reids 


ville, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES| 





South Carolina 


CLOTHING 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample 
icHenry Serge Co., 1719 


Never sold through a ) 
West North Avenue, "Baltimore, Md. 


COLLECTION 








Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere 
charges unless collected. May's Collection Agencs 
Somerset, ye 


FARM MACHINERY | 


‘or Sale One 50-barrel Flour Mill, with acces 
sories. Come and see or write A, E. Rogers, Mullins 


N 





Delco plant, $116 Robert Parsons Townsend, Vv 


Cook Ditcher-Terracer Your best investment. Write 


Turner, Box 2445, Birmin ham, Ala 


Water pumps water night and day with Ril e's Hy 
draulic Ram No att ention, no expens Write for free 
catalog. Sold only by H, T. Olsen 19 Park ‘Re mw, Ne 


York, 





HONEY 






can, $7: twelve 





Pure Strained Hon 
pound pails, $8; detive 
ander, Rt. 1, Asheville 


red your static on Curtis Alex- 
ee 





__ KODAK FINISHING 





Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c 


8 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt serv'ce. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 





$30,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers open to 
our customers—entry blank, particulars free Rolls de- 
veloped free. Prints 4c to & White Co., Drawer 1112, 


Birmingham, Ala. 





ADVERTISE in the PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER FOR RESULTS 








TOBACCO 
(J;uarantee “Homespun Tobacco C —Chew! wing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10 50. Smoking, 10, $1.75 Pipe free. 





United Farmers, Pardweil, Ky 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. st smok- 
ing 20c¢ pound. _ Mark — Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn 








Natur: il Leaf Toba eco, best grade; guaranteed. Chew 
ing. 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50 Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


nnn nnnnnnnnnnne 

Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work; good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. FA1503, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 














The Progressive Farmer 








TREND OF THE MARKETS 


eer following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts 
which are for Georgia pping points 


POUtS — 





sey Pre-war 
Ch icago Last iH eek Month Ago Year Ago (1910-1 4) 














Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. $0.07%4 $0.07% $0.0734 One 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, czwt.... 90 92% 2.10 1.14 
Hogs, GUETGGE, CWE. 2.55. c ck cnccacs L145 9.75 8.05 7.64 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.87 11.65 Ril 
Eggs, fresh @rsts, dae. << .s.<ncs.+ ot 37% 28 
Flens, heavy, live, 16. ........ 000 32 29 25 ; 
putter, extras, TB. cgdimciccvcnss yak 72 4914 49 49 30 
enciag No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.30 1.4534 1.61% 1,08 

orn, No. 2 mixed, 6m. .....:.. - Sse * 9314 97% 84 
ig No. 2 white, bu. Be PN tances 49Y, 554 61 AZ, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........0++ 20.50 22.50 17.50 16.20 

Ne rau r ork :— 

Cotton, middling, spot, ib. 2130 1985 1890 1242 
Potatoes, L.I., U.S. No. 1, 150-ib sk.. 2.371% 2.6 44.87Y4 

[ples , Jonat hans, good to fan y, bki.. 1.50 1.50 2195 Sate 

* No. Js 7 No. 1 best. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents 

GUO, GEIAGINE (is kncccoccesnsvenads 15 3-5 Bacon, sides 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bus! 5 Eggs, dozen 
Beef cattle, pound pete wratte 2@3u3 Sweet potatoes, bushel ........ 60@65 
COCs UBM cine stexcidiees 79@75 











(Approximate spot prices March 1, reported to 


ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills 


GASTONIA, N. C.—What Carolina mills 
Strict middling ........... 1.71 
Middling .... ponranree 1.33 
Strict low mide Ll ee 21), 34 


NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS. _wi it these m 





t U. S. Department of Agriculture, based 
on official standards for grade and staple.) 





r for Atlantic growth short cotton— 





and above Western growth. For shiy 1t to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points 
Inches— % 15-16 t 1 1-32 1 1-16 1% 1 3-16 1% 
Strict middling ....... er 20.46 21.56 22.46 22. 96 ee 
Middling Wttataes seseiaic ators 19.96 20.21 21.3! 2 8 errr 
Strict low middling ccama. Loree 19.46 20.31 21.96 





Mississippi Delta erowth cott 
23.08 24.21 71 





22.96 24. 46 
21.96 23.21 
Quotations are delivered 





to mill points. 





OE en viccacie tse aeee a 20.61 21.16 Ai SS. © east 22.96 23.71 25.71 29.96 
Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recogn and has established standards for 37 grades and some 30 


different lengths of staple. 





Quotations, unless otherwise stated 


1 are based on the closing price of middling, 7g-inch, 
1y future contracts at New York wl 


closed March 1 at 20.46 cents. Changes upward or 





lownward in the quotations of future months are usually similarly reflected in the price 


you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet spot cotton. _ GEO. A. DUNAGIN, In Charge Atlanta District, 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Quotations Service. 
ee PO ny Oe 





AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. “Agents” wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, "Herbs 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 








We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extrac cts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary Car- 
nation ¢ Dee 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and spectalties. Wonderfully profitable LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

Straight salary, $35.00 per week ‘and | expenses Ma 

woman with rig to introduce Poultry Mixt ure Fu 
eka Mfg. Co., East St. Louis, 





Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance Samples 
free Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 








are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home in 
e profits plating autoparts, tableware, et Write 
nformation. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, India: 


Big Profits; steady income: our line of food products, 
let articles, soaps No cash or experience needed 








Sample case free Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 
T is, Mo 
Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered 
p; re es any thing from hands: everybody a is 
me Semple free Solar Products Co K2l4d4 S 
‘ ii 0 
Make big money seling Hair Straig! 


people Write for free sample nd terms 
nts Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. B 


Don’t sell for others Employ agents yourself Mai 
ir own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe 
Ities, ete. 500% profit Valuable booklet fr 











































National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Ric 
nd. Va 
Ti pay every day tak lers for Dr s : 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overa Sweaters, | r 
Li P ajamas, Playsuits Experience 5 
Ou € Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, h 
Ave 70 
I Hosiery, Lingeri ow 
hours. Amazin rut 
iv Selling equipme yu 
1ughnessy Knitting Co., 362-C Shaughness 
~ Y 
s smen! Sell Bostonian Shirts We will st 
i money-making business of your wn without 
y of ci l No experience necessary. Wonderfu 
pl nz outfit free with everything you nee i t 
llecting your profits at once Write today, sure 
ian Mfg. Co., 119 Bickford St., Boston, Mas 
lished 1863 
Salesman wante to represent half million i 
1ufacturer No cash required Big samp } 
Sell Paints, Varnishes and Roofing with mor 
lara i from factory to user. We give 
tories in which our men can earn $4,000 
a year rmanent position Manufacturer, 
Dept. 33, Kansas City. Mo 
ents $240 month. Bonus besides. Auto to travel 
Introduce finest line guaranteed silk hosiery you 
e saw 126 styles, colors Guaranteed to wear 7 
months or new hose free. Hich class proposition New 
siles plan. No experience needed. No license to pay 
Credit given. Spare time satisfactory. Samples fur 
nishe Write Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept, 8037, 
Greenfield, Ohio 








_Wanted.— 500 dissatisfied farmers and sons to stop 
renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Healt! 
Products to consumers, Start your own business Make 
from $125 to $460 a month or more clear profit Re 
your own boss. No selling experienc e required. We 
supply everything—products, service methods, sales and 
advertising literature. Targe sales mean big profits 
first day. Sales increase every month. Steady year 
around, Lowest prices. Best values. Most. service 
Rawleigh methods get the most business everywhere 
For particulars write W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept C-15 
PGF, Memphis, Tenn, 





1. It has the advantage of a large ™any : ; 
market right at its door in the population te cost of getting cream to the cream- 


? 
icts per capita in the Southern States is 
much smaller than in the North, ther 
room for great expansion im the loca 
rarket, particularly through improvin 





ites south of Maryland. 


4. To make its dairy business most 


ease its production of feed. 
cows are heavy consumers of legume hay 
and grain. Southern dairymen who de- GILBERT GUSLER 
pend upon the purchase of much of their = \farkets Editor, The ProgressiveFa 
supplies of feed cannot hope to attain a , 
very high measure of success. 

5. The producing ability of the South’s 
dairy phe Saas’ ie raised. This in- EDITOR POE IN ORANGEBURG. 
volves close culling of the young stock STANLY, GASTON 


raised for milking purposes and careful 


The Georgia and Arkansas laws which — 
prohibit the shipping of cattle into these re S. C., Tuesday morning, Marc 
states until they have passed certain dis- 
ease tests can be strongly commended to 
other states. 


veloped on a community basis. This will 
OUR MARKETS EDITOR SAYS” make sure of a satisfactory outlet, will 


NEV E 2RAL suggestions as to ‘the fu- 





lower the cost of getting supplies to the 
inufacturer, and thus give the producer 


ture development of Southern dairy- a larger fraction of the price paid in 
ing appear pertinent :— central markets for the product. In 


cases where the volume is small, 





centers which are now obliged to obtain TY: for example, runs as high as 6 to 8 
part of their supplies from the Northern ceMts per pound of butter fat. Besides 
States. This population is growing from ‘He righ costs of collection under such 

ar to vear. circumstances, it is difficult or impossible 





reameries: to arrange for payn 
on a quality basis. This means that the 
producer who takes care of his cre 

I to deliver a higher grade gets no 
yard for his pains. 





Since consumption of 








quality of product offered to Not only is the Southern dairy situa- 











sumers and making it available to t m a healthy basis when judged from 
somewhat lower prices. t standpoint of local supply and local 

3 The South has a chance to enter “demand, but there is no danger of trou- 
large milk and cream markets in the le because of conditions in the industry 
northeastern part of the country which "4?! nally. The total quantity of mk 
are now obliged to go to the Middle c ‘d in 1928 appears to have been 
West for part of their supply. This tHe gest on record, but prices for fluid 


nd butterfat were the highest since 
nd total dairy income received by 
rs was larger than ever betore 
take Wen Saieh anak) saa _ shows that consumption has . 
Mik Keeping pace with the rapid grow 

during the last eight years. 


yortunity applies particularly to the 











ee 








selection of the dairy cattle brought in {}DITOR Clarence Poe of The Pro- 
rom the North. In too many cases, the y 

cows shipped in consist of the discards 
from other herds and are poor producers 


‘essive Farmer will address the 
farmers and others interested in agricul- 
welfare next week at the following 
times and places :— 





well as being infected with disease. 





Albemarle, Stanly County, N. C., We 
lay morning, March 20. 

Gastonia, Gaston County, N. C., Wednes- 
The dairy industry can best be de- day night, March 20. 

















“mer 
Reet 
——e 
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March 16, 1929 





































“SH AKE, MAN, SHAKE! 1” 


T’ 5 ek Tie Pr Pinar 
sctends congratulations to Dr. Wil- 
liam \foore, veterinarian of the North 
Car t Department of Agriculture. It 


ressive 


DR. WM. MOORE 


is under his leadership that North Caro- 
lina is becoming the first tuberculosts- 
free state in the Union. 

The value of this achievement will be- 
come increasingly. evident as North Car- 
olina develops as a dairy and livestock 
state. 












—Before thechickensperch. 
Only asmall paint brush and 

a can of “‘Black Leaf 40”’ are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 









_ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS. 







All 
purebred, 
State blood- 
tested, and certi- 
fled. Carefully selected 
— pa | papetes cor partost 
ea. an ig Z production 
Reds, Rocks, White ant Brown Leg- 
Send at once for information. 
QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits’’ 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORNS 


Day Old Chicks—the kind that lay. Circular free. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


PUREBRED POULTRY _ 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
*8f contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin fre Thousands of pullets,hens,cockerels—low prices. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
abla 

















‘©. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
shipped safely. talog free. 
EVERLAY WERLAY FARM Box 17 = Portland, Ind. 


RED P( POLL CATTL THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
Purpose heing of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butferfat.  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
-, Route 1, Advance, North Caroline. 








HOOVER» FARM LABEL FOR GRAPE CONTAINE RS AND THE 











LIKE 


' NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


NHE standard of corn production in | 
North Carolina should be 50 bushels 
id of about 20 as ts the 
average now, if profit is to be made from 
the crop. G. M. Gar- | 
ren, cereal agrono- 
mist at State Col- 
lege, says the aver- 
age for the state in | 
1927 was 22.8 beet 
els. This is too 
small. One of the 
means of improving 
such yields is to 
plant varieties better 
suited to the section where grown. Tests 
made with 13 varieties on the branch 
farms of the North Carolina E xperiment 
Station gave a difference of 8.3 bushels 





an acre ins 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








ne Chicks will be bet 
selected for high egg 
>t, Sunshine Chicks are 
a guarantee of live 





] 








| Special Offer on Sunshine Chicks 


yroduction, bred 
of such high quality 
delivery but we are going still furthe 
We Guarantee Them to Live 
first critic al 10 days of 
I Z ind send for our 


WRITE 


blood tested for 5 
for vigor and vitality. In 
1at we not only back them 


than ever this season, 








their life. We will replace loss up to 90% 
folder and price list now. 


TODAY! 














livery to your 
ae Re 
Barred Rocks 


Ss. C. White 
Heavy mixed 


INC., 


MARCH AND APRIL PRICE ON H®GRADE CHIX.—AIli from pure- 
flocks, We guarantee FULL COUNT and 100% live de- 
door, Send just $1.00 with your order and we will ship 
(Catalogue Free.) 50 100 ,000 

and Beds ....66%% -..--$4.00 $7.50 $14.00 $67.50 $130.00 
White Wyandottes weg d 


bred free range 


All breeds mixed 
















pbs) oe wiaiacd aoe el 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 ...... 
eeenerae igs 3.75 7.00 13.00 cone ade 
3.50 6.50 12. od poe ae B. 
3.25 5.50 10.0 30 


TROUTVILLE. SVIRGINIA 












our Virginia 





per acre between the highest yielding and 
the lowest yielding as an average for 
five years. This is an increase of 20 
bushels in each hundred produced. 
II 

County Agents Say—Fresh from the 
counties come these items reported by 
county agents :— 

Stanly.—The Stanly County 4-H club rally 
vill be held at Albemarle on March 20, with 
Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of The Progressive 
Farmer, as speaker of the occasion. 
Chatham.—Orders for 9,000 pounds of les- 
pedeza and 1,800 bushels of soybean seed have 
been placed by farmers 
Rando!lph.— Never 
such interest in pasture and forage 


before has there been 


crops. 
ight additional 


Avery.—Twenty-¢ farmers 


have listed their wool for the annual pool. 





Henderson.—All the acreage of truck need- 
ed for the cannery has been taken and many 
have been turned down. 
McDowell.—Eighty boys and girls joined the 
4-11 clubs last week. 
English and the county 
lumber 
camp to be built at Swannanoa. 


Transylvania.—]. |.. 
gent spent the week in getting out 
or the club 
Beaufort.—Farmers generally are late in 


planting their « Irish potatoes. 


Chowan.—We have 


county this year. 





shipped the first car of 
hogs for the 
Martin.—A car of drain tile has been deliv- 
ered and two other cars have been ordered. 
Lincoln.—Poultry shipments for the past 


six weeks have been the most successful of 


all made during the four years this work has 
heen conducted. The three last shipments 
have amounted to 37,574 pounds, returning 


$8,877 to the growers. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


Ro. ARY ig are other units of 
» business men have become much in 


terested in promoting dairy calf club 

work. As a result, says R. D. Steer, 
dairy specialist, plans have | 
been worked out in Abbe 
ville, Greenwood, Union, 
Newberry, and other coun- | 


funds for calf 
furnished 
and oth 


ties so that 
club prizes are 
through the Rotary 
er service clubs. 





Il 
Value of Close Spacing Proved.— 
Tests some years ago by the South Car- 
olina Experiment Station, showing that 


close spacing of cotton pays, received 
rather scant attention from practical 
farmers. Data assembled by R. \W. Hlam 
ilton, acting assistant director of exten- 


sion, have proved conclusively that farm- 
ers in the five-acre cotton contest have 
found closer spacing much more profit 
able during the three years in which the 
contests have been conducted. Averaging 
the three years, the following yields 
appear : 

Vidth of Rows Yields Per Acre 
as Oe ie 8” On cee © 625 Ibs. lint 
S846 D0 TACHOS 6 a's shaadi 595 Ibs. lint 
$1 46 GP 4CNOE so 6iicns ss paw 566 Ibs. lint 
bd Se BO ttehOe 2s osm wade 513 Ibs. lint 
50 to 60 inches 





472 ths. lint ! 


| SEE the Chick QUALITY 


farm. See the chick quality. See the 





Certified, 
free. 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, Inc., Box 267-A, Roanoke,Va. 


breeders from 
f Read long records of big results back of 
You get that story in FREE catalog. Tells all about 
Blood Tested, Single Comb White Leghorns. 


7) 











White Wyandottes 


WITH White, Brown and Buff Leghorns 

EVERY arr , 
HUNDRED Assorted Heavy Breeds. : 
ORDERED PALMER HATCHERY, 





BABY CHICKS STATE ACCREDITED 


Six Free Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
Vhi 


Buff Orpingtons and Black Minorcas 


100 500 


, : $1.00 OFF 

p 4. 15 $7.65 $14.65 $71.65 

oe vite 4.65 8.75 16.00 75.00 oa; Gees 
3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 PLACED 30 

Sees 6.35 11.75 56.50 DAYS IN 
Shelbyville, Tenn. ADVANCE 














300,000 White, 


Shipped C. O. D. 
Brown, Buff Leghorns 


Send No Money 


CHICKS 


PURE STRAINS—Tancred, Hollywood, Barron. 
American S, C. White Leghorns. Brown and 
Buff Leghorns. Eggs and Chicks produced 
from some of the finest matings in Pennsylva- 
nia. Breeders Specializing in High Egg Pro 


duction. Dependable Chicks for Commercial 
Poultrymen. 100% Live Arrival. Send No 
Money—Chicks Shipped C.0O.D. Catalogue. 


Pennsylvania Codperative Leghorn Farms 
Grampian, Pa. 





FERRIS STRAIN 
WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Our breeders are large birds, long, deep, rectangular 
bodies. Selected for size, type and egg production. 
The kind that the commercial egg farmer wants. For 
the past three years, three-fourths of our chicks were 
purchased by these men, who know a good hen when 
they see her. Write us for our literature, it is free. 


$12.00 per 100; $57.50 for 500; 
$110.00 per 1,000. 


« 3 SUNIATA UL 
Cc (1X Box A POULTRY FARM 


Prices: 








Blood Tested Chicks 


| TRAIL’S END, THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 

| HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT 

| LOWEST PRICES. 
Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
blood tested, culled and inspected chicks. No advance 
in price, write today for prices. 307 egg blood White 
Leghorns, Rocks, and Red Chicks 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


Baby Chicks: |; 


100 500 1,000 

Cc. W. Leghorns on cs edt a $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 

Barred Rock and 
S. C. Reds 








7.25 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Heavy mixed 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Light mixed y 4.75 9.00 42.50 80.00 
A special discount on orders placed in advance. 
PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Herbert Miller, Prop., R. D. 2, Richfield, Pa. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 








ash or C P. Dd. 25 50 100 500 1,000 

| Wh ite Wyandottes ...$4.50 $8.50 $16.00 $77.50 $150.00 
Rocks or Reds ...... 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
££. £2. 2h LASROEDE 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Heavy Mixed ....... 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

| Tdgeht Mized ....+. 275 5.00 9.00 42:00 80.00 
From ¢ avetully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 
fostpaid Valuable illustrated 96 page booklet free 


The Commercial Hatehery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS jvc.3: "toc. Live "arrival 








Guaranteed. 

25 50 100 500 1,000 
Leghorns .....$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
: 1 Rocks .. -. 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Thole Island Reds.. 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
| Silver L'd Wyandottes 4. 50 8.50 16.00 75.00 .. : 
1 Taghé SROs oc ctax ss 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
| Ileavy Mixed .. = 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
| These chicks are hatched from healthy free range stock. 

| ite for catalogue. 


THE RICHFIELD. HATCHERY. Box 46, Richfield, Pa. 


600,000 Baby Chicks 


“of proven worth” 


ve. 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandotte, 
Ww White Leghorn and Anconas, All 
. breeders are on free range, are 
y healthy and have been culled both 
or eg« production and color by 
Mr. Tjloyd Baker. graduate of 
State Collece. Catalog Free. 


L. R. Walck Hatcheries, Dept. 0, Greencastle, Pa. 


CHICK Nine years improving breed- 
ers. See chicks before paying. 
BLOODTESTED You be the judge. Moderate 
TRAPNESTED prices—Ask for them. 

CAPITAL FARMS, | COLUMBIA, S. C. 

South Carolina’s Oldest. 














RIVERSIDE: 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
ec a accredited. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pedigreed 
Parks 
Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Book free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
log and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
success — them will a you money, time and 
RIVER 1% live deliver. 

ERSIDE ‘WATCHERY. "AND POULTRY FARM 

. Ne. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 





REGUS OAT OFE. 
males from the country’s best breeders. 








Bap 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
laces. order=— 
icks delivered 

oan time. Pay post- 

man balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS {5a 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 


Order your chicks from a real breeding farm. Only 
three breeds—S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
and S. C. White Leghorns. All from blood-tested flocks. 
Real STANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices. 


BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C: 


BABY CHIX 
























From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. W. and Br. Leghorns...... $12.00 

S. C. B. and Wh. Rocks....... - 14.00 

Buff Orpingtons and Reds ...... 14.00 

White Wyandottes .. <6 cae 

. Assorted Chicks ..............:: 9.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 

safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5! 





QUALITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


From State Inspected, Blood Tested Stock. Pen 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Pedigreed males 
in all pens from 200-314 hens. We have 12 small 
pedigreed and three large flock matings. Chicks 
of highest quality, Tancred and Hanson foundation, 
at reasonable prices. 


New Catalog Ready. 
| HOWARD FARM, 


Write 
DUNN, N. C. | 

















+ Extra eash gets 
ou “the extra comforts 


A new automobile—a fine new radio—bean- 
tiful clothes — electricity or running water 
for the home—a vacation trip for the family 
—it’s the extra cash from cotton that counts! 


TASH TOP-DRESSING pays extra cash! 

Field tests proved this on more than 250 
farms in 11 states during the last three years. 
The farmers applied an average of 3'2 times as 
much potash to cotton as they had applied in the 
past. Each $1 invested in potash top-dressing 
paid them an average of $5.50 in extra seed cotton 
—a profit of 450%. 


Its the extra cash—the earnings above your reg- 
ular income—that gets the extra comforts that 
make life worth living. Are you giving your 
cotton a chance to pay you extra cash? 


Top-dress with potash at chopping time. | 
Nitrogen-potash top-dressers are on sale 4 
by leading fertilizer manufacturers. ee 
These top-dressers contain quick-acting 
nitrogen and readily available potash. 

Ask your fertilizer man about them! 


$4117.40 extra 
from 20 acres 


Mr. L. J. Trammell, of Lineville, Ala., 
fertilized 40 acres of red Cecil clay 
soil with 650 Ibs. of 10-5'2-4 fertilizer 
and 150 lbs. of nitrate of soda top- 
dressing per acre. To 20 acres he 
also added a top-dressing of 50 lbs. of 
muriate of potash per acre. The 20 


acres top-dressed with potash yielded 
$470.40 more seed cotton than the 
other 20 acres. The extra potash cost 
$23, leaving a profit of $447.40. 


Extra potash keeps your cotton on the job! It 
produces healthier plants that set more squares 
for bigger yields. It prevents rust, helps con- 
trol wilt, and reduces shedding to a mini- 
mum. It makes bigger bolls and better lint. 


What are you doing to make 
this year better than last? 


$322.20 extra 
from 20 acres 


Mr. J. Claud Williams, of Godwin. 
N. C., fertilized 40 acres of Norfolk 
sandy loam soil with 600 Ibs. of 8-3-3 
fertilizer and 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
top-dressing per acre. To 20 acres he 
also added a top-dressing of 100 Ibs. 
of muriate of potash per acre. The 
20 acres top-dressed with potash 
yielded $368.20 more seed cotton than 
the other 20 acres. The extra potash 
cost $46, leaving a profit of $322.20. 





Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Extra Potashi 
pays 
Kxtra Cash | 


now have onsale 
Potash Top-dressers 


aad 








Mail this 
coupon today 





